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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
In our engraving, below, we present the well-known features of 
the great philosopher, surrounded by an emblematical design. In 


the centre we have a likeness, copied from the celebrated pic- ’ 


ture, painted in France, by Duplessis, and considered most faith- 
ful in all respects. Immediately beneath the portrait is the kite— 
the child’s toy, with which Franklin lured the lightnings from. the 
skies ; the old-fashioned “dabber,” or ink ball, used for inking 
forms of type (now superseded by the roller); and, among: other 
books, a copy of Poor Richard’s Almanac, that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten book of wise sayings and proverbs, few of which are in- 
scribed in either corner below. On the left is a view of the house 
in which the sage was born, as it formerly stood in Milk Street, 
Boston. At the base is a view of the grave of Franklin, as it 
now appears in Philadelphia; and on the right is a view of the 
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“ Birthplace of Franklin,” a granite block, that now occupies the 
site of the original building that was burnt in 1810, and which is 
improved as an extensive wholesale dry goods establishment at 
the present time. The whole subject has been thought to be one 
of a timely nature, the present being about the anniversary of 
Franklin’s birthday. He was born in Boston, January 17th, 1706, 
and died April 17th, 1790, after a long and profitable public career, 
a large portion of which was spent abroad in national service, first 
at London, afterwards at Paris—taking, also, an active part in the 
war with England. The whole private and public career of this 
eminent man is one justly revered and familiar to his countrymen, 
as well as all of Europe, forming a bright example of what indus- 
try and upright principles may do for the humblest. A journey- 
man printer by occupation, the son of lowly parents, owed 
with no more, of what is understood by the term, genius, than 
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falls to the lot of thousands of men who live and die in obscurity. 
Yet he attained a good and profitable position in. business, an emi- 
nent one in political society, and a highly respectable name in sci- 
ence and literature, by the aid alone of strong, clear common 
sense, combined with integrity, temperance and persevering indus- 
try. Probably, had Franklin kept himself free from political con- 
nection, he would have risen faster and higher in the scale of emi- 
nence, as it regarded philo-ophy and literature ; but he lived in 8 
stormy period, and his debut at the court of France, as ambassa- 
dor of the United. States to that court, was a step towards politi- 
cal preferment that doubtless would distract almost any humble 
man’s devotion to letters. But Franklin has left to his country- 
men a great name and a strong example—let us ¢herish the one 
and watch the other. His name is a bright staf in our national 
escutcheon which will be lustrous in all future time. 
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THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN. 


A TALE OF THE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[CONTINUED.] 
CHAPTER 
‘In a-short time the bey re-appeared, wearing a blue frock-coat 


«. pantaloons of the European military cut, excepting that a dia- 
0 


md star upon his left breast was a substitute for epaulets, as 
an insignia of rank. His head-dress was unchanged, and a richly- 
ornamented sabre hung by a gold-lace belt. Offering his arm to 
Alexis, they went to the door of the tent, and the young officer’s 

heart throbbed with military pride as he saw the area before him 


.. filled withtroops, reposing on their arms. A trumpet blast, from 
one of Osmar Bey’s attendants, put all in motion, and soon they 


began to defile past. 

A band of Bedouin cavalry led the van, mounted on Arab horses, 
whose silky coats almost reflected the brilliancy of their arms. 
True disciples of the Prophet, Alexis fancied that he could trace 
on their dark and bearded countenances the religious enthusiasm 
that made them reckless as to their fute. ‘They passed without any 
regularity of position; and, when in front of the bey, began to 
fire theirdamascened guns, which they rapidly reloaded, uttering 
hoarse, guttural cries. This is the favorite evolution of the Mos- 
lem horsemen ; and they are the better able to perform it by the 
high pommels of their saddles, from which one cannot be thrown, 
and the extreme breadth of their stirrup-irons. Their cartouch- 
pouches and horse equipments, of silver-mounted scarlet morocco 
leather, whimsically beautiful in shape, added to the quaintness of 
their pageantry. 

Next came the foreign legion of artillery, mostly composed of 
Poles, Italians and Frenchmen, who had committed crimes of a 
nature to necessitate their departure from home, and to deter their 
return. They wore a semi-Oriental uniform, and looked kke a 
band of desperadoes—sans peur, perhaps, but certainly not sans 
reproche. 


The infantry closed the column, of which they composed the 


greater portion, and were the most complete organization in the 
“new school” of the Turkish army. Their uniform was of coarse 
blue cloth, of the European pattern, with a red felt cap, and their 
equipments were from England ; but to the practised eye of Alexis 


' they presented a sorry spectacle. Some carried their bayonets in 
the scabbard, at the right side ; some on the left ; some on their | 


muskets ; nor were the rest of their equipments put on in better 
order. 

“There must be a beginning,” remarked Osmar Bey, as the 
last platoon passed. “ Now walk into the tent again, and let us 
dine.” 

A repast was served somewhat after the French style; after 
which Alexis endeavored to lead the conversation to the past, that 
his host might relate some particulars of his eventful career. But, 
instead of so doing, Osmar sought to draw from his guest the ante- 
cedents of his career, and of the two the elder was the most success. 
ful. -No one, Alexis thought—not even his grandfather—had ever 
taken such an interest in his fortunes, and yet he felt that the 
questioner had some right to interrogate him. After a while the 
various officers began to call in, and each was formally presented 
to Major Orloff, who now had many questions to answer about 
the details of the Russian service. Pipes and coffee were handed 
round; and then, after a few remarks in Arabic, Osmar Bey led 
his guest to the divan; at the-head of -the tent, saying : 

“ Dancing is the great amusement of our camp-life, and we al- 
ways have a party of Almys with us. Sit down, and tell me how 
you think they compare with the ballet-troupes of St. Petersburg.” 

All the guests were now seated, and Osmar Bey clapped his 
hands. - Four musicians immediately entered, seating themselves 
cross-legged near the door of the tent, and commenced playing a 
lively tune—their instruments were two large drums, covered with 
goat-skin ; a viol, and brass castanets; nor was the music char- 
atterised by harmony. Again the curtain, that served as a door, 
was drawn ‘to one side, and three young girls came bounding into 
the céntre of the tent, where they stood, for an instant, motion- 
less, then, folding their arms, bowed to the ground, Their costume 
was brilliant and- original—necklaces of small, gold coins entwin- 
ing with their raven hair ; velvet jackets, disclosing their symmet- 
rical forms ;\and- heavy circlets of gold adding to the beauty of 
their tiny hands and feet. -One—the oldest—was imperious in her 
manner, with a burning black eye ; while the others were rendered 
more beautiful by the celestial light that their blue eyes, fringed 
with dark lashes, threw over their features, They danced !—first 
“with a serene, voluptuous languor; but, by degrees, their counte- 
nances and movements became animated ; their ayms and feet ap- 
peared to vibrate with movement ; ‘and they were swayed in unison 
like young trees Before the south breeze. Faster, faster now their 
steps were intermingled ; now they advanced, retired, passed here 
and there, and then closed with what has been styled the intensity 
of motion—the soul of passion starting through every sense, and 
quivering in every limb. They ceased ! 

Then, with a low reveremee, they wrapped themselves up in 
their cloaks, and left the tent, amd toud cries of “Good !” “ Well 
done.”’ The officers then began 40 retire; and Alexis, looking at 

his watch, found that he would harily have ime to reach home 

‘before dark. 

“‘Iamust go,” said he; “but really qlislike Jeave a scene 
ig much novel\y ind ? 


“Nay, if you must go, wait yd a I will accom- 
pany you.” 

This announcement gave Alexis great pleasure, for some how 
he had become deeply interested. in his host, nor could he but 
think that he had met with him before. Those eyes were not to 
be- mistaken. 

In a short time horses were brought to the door of the’ tent, and 
Osmar Bey re-appeared, dressed in the plainest manner. 

“I do not wish to undergo the ceremony of visiting the city in 
state,” said he, laughingly; “ besides, some rascally Greek might 
choose to begin the contest, hereabouts, by giving me a taste of 
his knife.” 

“It is your society, not your uniform, that pleases me,” said 
Alexis, in a laughing tone; and, bidding good-by to the few offi- 
cers remaining in head-quarters, they rode off. 

Again did the young man endeavor to elicit from Osmar some 
incidents of his early adventures ; but he was unsuccessful, and to 
have been pointed in his questioning would have been rude. They 
rode faster than Alexis had come in the morning, and had nearly 
reached Smyrna at sunset. 

“ You will come to the consulate ?” 

«“ Excuse me, major; I have not as yet been into society here, 
and rather prefer not going. Associated as I am with Mahome- 
dans, it is not very agreeable to hear their and my motives ques- 
tioned—so you must let me leave you at yonder fountain.” ~ 

“ Nay, sir, but I know my grandfather would be delighted to 
see you, and to thank you for your hospitable kindness to me—a 
stranger.” 

“Do we not belong to the great military family? Surely I, as 
your father, have a better right to entertain you than your grand- 
father ?”’ And as the bey said this there was a peculiar expression 
about his eyes that Alexis never forgot, although many years 
passed away before he could interpret it. 

“Well, I hope that the fortune of war will never lead the son to 
combat the father.” 

“Why not? If a father violates his sacred obligations, what 
should withhold the son’s hand? But stop—I misunderstood 
you! In our case, major, I hope the intimacy of to-day may ever 
brighten. “And, as here we are at the fountain, adieu. Promise 
to visit me again.” 

They shook hands cordially ; and, having pledged himself that 
he would soon ride out again, they separated. In a few moments 
more, Alexis was in the court-yard of the consulate, and gave up 
his horse to an attendant, who had ridden with them from camp. 
His grandfather met him at the door and welcomed him home; 
while old Katina who was in his chamber, when he went up, ar- 
rangémg the curtains, exclaimed : 

“Why, my young master, how the ride has improved your 
looks. You have as much color as your father had, to-night.” 

“ My father!” 

“ Bless me, I forgot;” and the old lady hobbled down stairs, 
apparently much disgusted with herself for her indiscreet 
remark.” 

“Why this mystery?” said Alexis to himself, as he took off his 
uniform. “ But, never mind, I have a kind grandfather and a no- 
ble father-in-arms. Yet I should like to know, and—I will know.” 

Having arrived at this philosophical axiom, he concluded his 
toilette, and went down into the dining-room, where his ride was 
made manifest by the enormity of his appetite. The old gentle- 
man was very inquisitive; but appeared sorry when he learned 
how many troops Osmar Bey had collected. 

“Depend upon it,” said he, “there is some trouble brewing, 
and I fear that our Greek friends will suffer for their desire to re- 
establish the old Hellenic empire. Every act of their leaders but 
serves to awake the fanaticism of the Turks, which, when once 
aroused, can only be quenched in blood.” 

The door opened, and in walked Monsieur Lavalette, obsequi- 
ous as ever, carrying two large account books, which he laid upon 
the table. 

“I cannot show these books to your grandson this evening, Mr. 
Consul,” he said, with a fawning smile, “for Manasseh is in the 
city, and has sent for us ; but his superior knoWledge of accounts 
will enable him to find what you seek.” ners 

“ Sent for us!” exclaimed the eonsul. ‘‘ Once he used to come 
cringing here, and wish to loan me money; but now he has in- 
volved me somewhat in his operations, I have to go to him.” 

“Manasseh—Manasseh,” repeated Alexis. ‘‘ Where have I 
heard that name ?” 

“You saved his life, major,” replied Lavalette, ‘and now he 
wishes to save your grandfather’s credit.” 

“Save my credit! Thank heaven, he cannot weaken or save it ; 
and to-night I hope to break from his usurious clutches. As to 
his thanking you, Alexis, perhaps he fears you will bring a charge 
against him-—ha! ha! But if we must go, Monsieur Lavalette, 
let us start at once, After your ride, young man, you must be 
fatigued—so good night.” 

In a few moments Alexis heard the eourt-yard gate close. 

— 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ O, treacherous night, 
Thou lend'et thy ready vel to every 
mischiefs thrive ben-ath thy 
Moowyient and midnight! Lovely everywhere, but 
in a large cjty, where they contrast strongly with sun-flare and 
bustle of day. In the eoantry, althoagh the yeoman’s voice does 
not echo as he drives his team afield, or the bees*huff their pxan 
to industry, or the birds make the ajr melodious; there is no unu- 


®nal ‘quiet—nature is ever heard; at midnight as at noon, in the |“ 


rourmuring of the wind, the rusting of the eaves, and the dreamy 
singing of the brooks. But in the eity, where the battle of life ié 


80 unceasingly waged from early morn until late iti the evening, 
there is a midnight hour of solemn quiet. This contrastis ‘more 
especially marked+ in an Oriental city, like Smyrna, whereevery 
sound is hushed by ten o’clock.. The. cries of the muezzins, invit- 
ing the faithful to evening devotion, are no longer heard ; the tat- 
too beat of the dram no longer warns straggling soldiers to their 
barrack-beds ; the sound of the viol is not heard at the coffee- 
houses ; and even the songs of mothers, hushing their babes to 
sleep, are themselves stilled. Watchers, weary of the night, may 
be astir within doors, but quiet reigns without, only broken by the 
cool plashings of a fountain, or the sea-breeze playing among the 
minarets of some sepulchral-looking mosque. And on the even- 
ing of which we write, the full-orbed moon sat enthroned among 
her retinue of stars, in a clear cerulean sky, bathing all things 
beautiful in a mellow light, while charitable shadows concealed 
many a dark nook. 

Lured by the beauty of the scene, and yielding to a melancholy 
influence that had stolen over him, Alexis remained seated at the 
bay evindow overlooking the bay, unmindful of the lateness of the 
hour. Few, except those who have enjoyed the delicious climate 
of Smyrna, can comprehend the undimmed beauty of sucha night, 
when the very elements appear to slumber, and the most agitated 
mind can enjoy a melancholy repose of thought. Such was the 
case with Alexis, and yet a melancholy presentiment disturbed his 
tranquil happiness—a vague, hateful consciousness of danger and 
of disappointment—a knowledge that the fMlorious stars which 
thronged the-azure vault above were not more thickly strewn than 
were the cares across life’s pathway. 

Growing restless, and wondering, too, why his grandfather had 
not returned, Alexis put on his cap and started out. It was not 
his intention to have gone out of sight of the consulate ; but he 
walked slowly on until the darkness around his path made him 
aware that he was in the dwelling of the dead, which, in Smyrna, 
joins the busy haunts of the living. On either side rose thick 
groves of cypress-trees, those waveless emblems of mortality; © 
while beneath were equally interminable forests of tombs, each 
cold marble strangely distinct in the surrounding darkness, like 
a phantom, keeping watch over his own slumbering ashes. 

Turning, Alexis saw two individuals, who appeared to be watch- 
ing his movements—for they halted when they perceived that he 
had stopped. Could it be that they were following him? Natur- 
ally brave, he, nevertheless, felt somewhat nervous, for he was 
entirely unarmed ; but, in order to satisfy himself as to their in- . 
tentions, he walked slowly onward. To his excessive annoyance 
a glance over his shoulder occasionally showed that his attendants 
maintained the same distance as when he first noted their pres- 
ence. This was unendurable, and he stopped suddenly—so did 
they—and when, determined to ascertain whether they-were pur- 
posely dogging his steps, he turned around and retraced his path, 
the figures steadily retreated as he advanced—strong presumptive 
evidence of an anxiety on their part to avoid him as pertinaciously 
as was he desirous of getting rid of them. 

But the moment he emerged from the hallowed precincts of the 
burial-ground, the retreat was stopped; and while he was endeay- 
oring to make out what sort of characters were waiting for him, 
he was seized by four others, who came from some hiding-place. 
Resistance was impossible, and ere he could recover from his 
amazement, he found himself, hand-cuffed ané gagged, hurried 
rapidly over the uneven pavement. In a short time the plash of 
water met his ear, and then he saw that they had reached the 
quay. Here he was unceremoniously lifted into a ship’s boat, and 
made to sit in the stern, where two men held him fast. It is need- . 
less to say that he was indignant at this brutal treatment, for 
which he could assign no reason at all sufficient to justify his de- 
tention. He was not aware that he had uttered a word against 
the governmentgand had he been so indiscreet, they surely would 
not dare to outrage Russia by thus kidnapping an inmate of the 
consulate, who was in the emperor’s service. 

Who his captors were he could not well ascertain—for their 
forms were shrouded in large cloaks, while handkerchiefs muffled 
their faces. He was positive, however, that one of them was a 
mulatto; and this but added to the mystery of his position—for 
he did not remember to have seen one of the doomed race since 
his arrival. Four other men were in the boat, and Alexis re- 
marked that they conversed in “lingua francia,” a mixture of 
French and of Italian, spoken in the Levant by mariners of all the 
bordering countries. , An hour passed,—to the prisoner it seemed 
an age,—when fm Arab, carrying a lantern, came from among 
the buildings to the boat. He inquired, in Italian, for the captain. 

“ He went on board in a fisherman’s boat that started about two 
hours ago,” replied the mulatto. ‘Tracking game is not his fa- 
vorite pursuit, and he said that he would go on board to get the 
anchor tripped and have the sails loosened. But where’s the 
consignee 

“The old gentleman sent me with this letter, telling me to give 
it to the captain, and to say that he wished him to set sail at 
once.” 

“‘ Giye me the letter, then, and off we’ll go.” 

Taking the package, and putting it in his hat, he gave orders to 
have the boat cast off. (hen, resuming his seat by the side of 
Alexis, he took the tiller and the boat shot out into the broad bay. 
They passed so near the “Nicolai” that,Alexis could hear the 
measured tread of the sentries on deck ; but it was impossible for 
him to make the least movement. A few moments more, it was 
evident that the boat was making towards a beantifal lugger, that 

“sag upon the water like a sea-bird at rest, with her huge wing-like 
Anila hanging loose, as if waiting to sweep away in quest of prey. 
She had two tall masts, with long-pointed yards, upon which 
clouds of, canvass could be spread ; while a small mizen-mast car- 
xied a gail, used to keep her jammed up to the wind when 
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close-hauled. Everything about her appeared to be in the best 
order ; and as her outline, with its tracery of rigging was visible 
in the moonlight, Alexis thought her the most beautiful specimen 
of marine architecture he had ever seen. 

“ Who comes ?” hailed a gruff voice from the forecastle. 

“Phe ‘ Dolphin,’” cried the mulatto. “Call the captain.” And 
the boat grated against the side of the ligger. A tall form ap- 
peared at the gangway, and with him game a female, wrapped in 
a cloak. 

All well ?” 

“ Ay, ay, captain,” said the mulatto ; “here is your passenger, 
with his arms rather too tightly belayed for his own comfort, and 
a stopper in his mouth—orders, though.” 

“But Signor Manasseh ?” 

“ Ah—here is a letter from him.” And springing on board he 
handed the package to his commander. 

“Is my father not here either?” asked the female, evidently 
somewhat disappointed ; and Alexis thought that he had heard 
the voice before. 

The captain’s reply was not audible to those in the boat; but 
he offered his arm to his companion, and they went down the 
companion-way. In a few moments he returned to the gangway, 
saying, in rather a vexed tone : 

“ Bring your prisoner on board, Cato.” 

Alexis was lifted from the boat as if he had been a child; and, 
as he was placed on the lugger’s deck, the captain, raising his 
cap, saluted him. 

“ You are a soldier, sir,” said he, “ and must know that duty is 
not always agreeable. I have orders to convey you to Athens, 
and shall carry you'there. On our arrival, a sealed package, now 
in my hands, will inform you all about the why and wherefore of 
this; and I hope that—apart from the line of duty—you will find 
your sojourn, on board of the ‘ Dolphin,’ agreeable. The old vet- 
eran with you will attend you in your cabin, where you must con- 
sider yourself a prisoner until to-morrow. Until then, adieu.” 

There was a frankness and cordiality about these remarks that 
pleased Alexis, although he felt indignant at the outrage commit- 
ted in thus entrapping him—neither could he comprehend the mo- 
tive for sending him to Greece, or the authority under which he 
was sent. The mulatto, however, taking him by the arm, led him 
to the companion-way, and there was no alternative but to de- 
scend with as good a grace as possible. He was shown into a 
beautiful little cabin, farnished with great elegance, and brightly 
lighted by a hanging lamp. Cato remained at the door ; but his 
companion followed Alexis in, and, when the door was closed, 
threw off his cloak and muffler. It was Achmet, the Mameluke! 

“Fortune of war,” said the old trooper. “The duty has not 
been a pleasant one; but, as the captain said just now, ‘orders 
must be obeyed.’ Now, major, I am bid to release you from those 
outrageous ropes if you will but promise me that you will not at- 
tempt to escape to-night.” 

Really suffering from the tightness of the cordage that bound 
his hands, and from the gag that distended his mouth, Alexis 
bowed assent. Indeed, curiosity was fast usurping every other 
sentiment, and the mystery of his position appeared to increase. 
‘The. honest soldier lost no time in releasing him, but shook his 
head at the volley of questions : 

“Where are we? Whyam I here? I thought you were at 
the camp? Surely, Osmar Bey has not contrived this ?” 

“ Ah, major, ask me no questions to-night. Indeed, I cannot 
understand matters myself. But take some refreshment.” 

There was a handsome, cold collation on the table, elegantly 
served, with rich crystal and elegant silver ware. For a moment 
“Alexis hesitated ; but the cold air had given him a famous appe- 
tite, and he thought that he might make the best of his position. 
A small state-room, opening from the cabin, was pointed out by 
Achmet, who served him with great attention, and really appeared 
sad as he wished him: * 

“Good night, and pleasant dreams.” 

Alas! the dreams were confused enough; and when, on wak- 
-ing, Alexis knew by the rushing sound of waters on the side of 
the vessel, against which his berth rested, that the felucca was un- 
_derweigh. Looking around the state-room, he was astonished to 
see his own trunks, that had been placed there during his sleep, 
and, rising, he dressed himsélf in his undress-uniform, determined 
to ascertain by what authority he had been thus carried off. The 
door, he observed, was slightly ajar, and when his toilette was 
completed, he went out, and ascended the companion-way. 

There was nothing in sight but blue sky and blue water. The 
wind was fair, swelling the towering sails of the felucca, that 
bounded onward, parting the wave before her, and scattering the 
spray around. Never had Alexis seen such a beautiful craft, for 
everything was kept neatly scrubbed or painted; and the four 
brass guns on either side shone like mirrors. There was a flag 
* displayed from the gaff of the small. mizen-mast; but the colors 

were not those of any European power then in existence, although 

there was nothing piratical in thi@@large blue cross, floating on a 

white field. While he was thus gazing around, a lady emerged 

from a steyn companion-way ; nor had she fairly stepped upon the 
deck befére he recognized Elissa! Advancing towards her he was 
rejoiced to see that she recognized him. 

“Thanks at last!” she said, in a low, sweet tone, “for the ser- 
vice you rendered us ;” and she held out her hand. 

Alexis, encouraged by this kind reception, took~ the proffered 
hand, and in his confusion stammered out something about “ un- 
expected pleasure.” 

“Come,” she replied, “let us sit down, for it is not very easy 
to keep one’s. feet. here.” 

‘ung officer took a seat by her side, and eagerly gazed 
ts he had pictured her rightly. 


’ intended to launch a conversation. 


Nor was he disappointed. Elissa was one of those beautiful crea- 
tures occasionally met with, who realize those creations of loveli- 
ness with which youthful imagination peoples fairy-land. Her 
classic face was worthy of a sculptor’s study, while her clear hazel 
eyes, pure forehead and luxuriant hair, were combined in the ef- 
fect produced by her loveliness. The expression of her counte- 
nance varied with every emotion, and her voice was soothing as 
the night-wind vibrating through a vineyard. She wore a Greek 
dress, although the boddice was fitted to her graceful figure, in- 
stead of flowing loosely. Richly embroidered slippers, covering 
only the front of the foot, showed to full advantage her delicately- 
turned ankles, visible through stockings of gossamer-like netted 
silk ; while the black silk Maltese veil shaded, but did notconceal, 
the delicate contour of her head. 

The gallant exploit of Alexis, with his subsequent illness, nat- 
urally formed the introductory topic of conversatiomy and it was 
not long before there was a cordial communication between them. 
There is no place like a deck for breaking down the conventional 
barriers raised by society ; nor had Alexis ever been so cordially 
received. Elissa’s voice trembled with genuine emotion as she 
thanked him again and again; while her companion felt that he 
had not over-valued her in his thoughts and his dreams. 

A step was heard ascending the companion-way, and the captain 
came on deck. Alexis, who had not forgotten his wrongs and his 
position, sprang to his feet, and glanced a look of haughty 
defiance. 

“Major Orloff,” said the captain, “Iam happy to see you on 
deck, and to find that you have introduced yourself to Madem- 
oiselle Elissa.” 

“Nay, sir,” timidly interrupted the blushing girl, “this is the 
gallant officer of whom I spoke yesterday—he who risked his life 
to save my uncle.” 

“ Capfhin,” asked Alexis, “you are undoubtedly a gentleman. 
Why was I abducted from my grandfather’s residence to be thus 
carried off !—for if I was not in the consulate, my baggage was 
taken from there. I have a right, sir, to demand an immediate 
explanation.” 

“So far as I am concerned, major,” replied “the captain, “ you 
received last nightall the explanation that I can give. Like your- 
self, sir, I hold a commission,—having the honor to be a lieutenant 
in the British navy, although I now am on furlough, commanding 
this felucca. I introduce myself to you as Captain Maxwell. Do 
not, I beg of you, make my duty unpleasant to myself, or disa- 
greeable to my involuntary passenger.” 

“ But what is this vessel ?” 

“The ‘Dolphin,’—a yacht, belonging to an eccentric English 
peer (with whom I was at Harrow School), and now a volunteer 
in the Greek cause. The struggle is for independence; nor could 
any service be more congenial to my feelings than was this com- 
mand, until I was ordered to arrest, clandestincly, an officer and 
a gentleman.” 

“ Nay, nay,” exclaimed Alexis, who saw that Elissa was anx- 
iously watching the conversation. “ All is fair in war; and I sup- 
pose there is some reason for all this. At any rate, the company 
of this young lady, whom I have much desired to meet, compen- 
sates me for the absence from Smyrna, and I feel positive, sir, 
that you will not see me dealt with wrongly.” 

The two young men then shook hands cordially, and Alexis re- 
sumed his seat by Elissa, while the captain went forward, where 
he was soon engaged with Cato, the mulatto mate, in disciplining 
a portion of the crew. No man-of-war’s men could have handled 
the guns with more alacrity, or wielded their cutlasses with more 
dexterity. 

But the lovers cared little for what was passing around them, 
as they sat together, chad} of words but prodigal in glances, 
Alexis had not declared his passion, yet Elissa felt conscious that 
she was his heart’s idol—Elissa had not acknowledged her concealed 
affection, yet Alexis knew that he had empire over her every 
thought. Happiest period of love—perhaps the only happy one ! 
Like the maiden of the fairy romance, lovers too often destroy the 
potency of their spell when they open it to discover in what char- 
acters it is written. They spoke not of the past; they thought 
not of the future; but they were content with the present. In 
their ignorance was its happiness—there was none of the anxiety 
that is the fever of hope; no fears, for there was no calculation ; 
no selfishness, for nothing was asked for; no disappointment, for 
nothing was expected. It was like the deep, quiet enjoyment of 
basking in the bright sunshine, without thinking of either how the 
glad warmth would ripen the flowers around, or whether the dark 
clouds in the distance forebode a storm. 

“Breakfast!” said a neat cabin-boy; and Captain Maxwell 
coming aft, they all went into the cabin. 

Everything was served with great taste ; but fhe captain could 
only obtain more than a monosyllable in reply to various remarks, 
The hearts of the young peo- 
ple were too full for words; nor did Alexis,—usually so observ- 
ant,—even notice the coat of arms emblazoned'upon every article 
upon the table, significant as was the motto, “Crepe Brron.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


it of freedom! on—0O, pause not in thy flight 
l every clime is won, to worship in thy light; 
cs on thy glorious way, and wake the sleeping lands ; 
ms are watching for thy ray, and lift to thee their hands; 
On, till from every vale, and where the mountains 
The beacon lights of liberty shall kindle to the skies !”’ 


Linerty! How many a goodly argosy has been planned by 
patriotic hearts, to’ goin quest of that “golden-fleed@#’” of man- 
kind; yet how few—how very few—have been fairly launched 
upon the ocean of national existence? In Greece, at the time 
whereof we write, it was almost impossible to rear the framework 


of a ship of state, and to develop the resources of a long-enslaved 
land. Could her straggling sons but have had an opportunity to 
set their vessel afloat, trim her ballast, obtain proper charts, and 
discipline her officers and crew to their new duties, the crescent 
would soon have been pulled down from the summit of the 
Acropolis. But ere the new national craft could be fairly mod- 
elled, a thick cloud of lurid devastation came sweeping down the 
Propontis, blinding the gallant Greeks, who had dared to think of 
freedom, with scathing lightnings, and soaking their plains in the 
blood of their butchered families. Trying was their struggle at 
that crisis of the redemption of their classic father-land ; nor did 
the bright light of independence gleam through the smoke of con- 
flict until Americans and Englishmen came to the rescue. Not 
only did the Anglo Saxon race consider that they owed a debt of 
gratitude to the land, whose language and whose literature they 
had evgr cherished, but they felt it a duty to protect weakness, and 
to develop the national independence again germinating in the 
land of sun and of song. 

When the news of the revolt of the Albanians, under Ypsilanti, 
reached Smyrna, it roused thousands of Greek hearts, and they 
sent the gladsome tidings forth with a summons for the delegates 
of all who wished to aid in the political regene:ation of Hellas, 
to meet in council. From island to island the news sped on, like 
Clan Alpine’s fiery cross, awakening high hopes and enlisting 
stout arms. Mothers hugged their babes closer to their breasts ; 
yet, with a spirit worthy of their Spartan descent, cast their jewels 
into the melting-pot, that the delezate of their island might carry 
ingots of gold with him to Smyrna, for the revolutionary fund. 
The men, from the gray-haired veteran, who had fought against 
Venice, to the boy, whose gun had killed but a few birds, awoke 
as if from a trance. Conscious of their right, of their strength, 
and of the degrading servility of their situation, they began to 
cast bullets. With an insatiate thirst for revenge for the wrongs 
endured so long, they only waited for the signal, to re-establish 
Greece as it was bounded in the days of Constantine. .The mem- 
ory of their illustrious sires invited them to the fray, that was to 
disenthrall sacred soil, and re-consecrate hallowed ground. Shad- 
owy cohorts of warriors, and sages, and artists, coming in visions 
from the glorious past, excited them to exterminate the barbarous 
Moslems, then treading, with the iron heel of the oppressor, over 
Marathon and Thermopyle, Delphi’s inspired recess, and the fer- 


tile plains of Attica. 


The night on which Alexis was abducted, was that on which 
the delegates met for the first time. It was an important step, 
and each one left his temporary abode, with the consciousness 
that a halter was around his neck, for they had nothing to hope 
from their despotic masters, who only tolerated their very religion 
for the sake of exacting money ftom its votaries. Bidding fare- 
well to their friends, they threaded their way to the place of ren- 
dezvous, that was beyond the bazaars, in an unfrequented portion 
of the city. Tottering buildings projected over the muddy pave- 
ments; dismantled chimney-tops, nodding overhead, seemed hesi- 
tating when to fall; the lower windows were guarded with rusty 
iron bars, that time had long gnawed at with his corroding tooth ; 
nor was a single repulsive lineament of poverty or filth wanting. 

Yet, to the conspirators, the pathway was®as if strewn with 
roses, as each hurried to the appointed house—a well-known lo- 
cality for aH who had been there before. Knocking, they were 
ushered into a small room, almost destitute of furniture, and 
dimly lighted by a burning rag, that floated on a cork in a pan 
filled with oil. Here, one of the ringleaders, disguised as an old 
crone, assured himself that the new comer was one of the initiated, 
and then, touching a spring, swung a large corner-cupboard out 
from where it was, apparently, a fixture. Steps were disclosed ; 
and, on descending them, a new barrier presented itself in a 
heavily-ironed door, opened upon a peculiar knock. On again, 
through a vaulted passage, another door was reached ; and, on 
crossing its portal, a novel sight presented itself. 

It was a subterranéan hall; its roof supported by scores of 
white marble columns—one of those Byzantine reservoirs that re- 
main as monuments of their architectural skill, and of their de- 
sire to store for use that pure element, the source of all life. But, 
in some of the old wars, the arches of its supplying aqueduct had 
been destroyed, and its very existence forgotten, until a Greek, in 
digging a well, had discovered its arched expanse. Jealously 
guarding his secret, except to the principal men of his race, the 
old cistern was thenceforth used as a hiding-place for oppressed 
Greeks, and the entrance, that we have described, built. It was 
the very place for the delegates to assemble in council—nor had 
pains been spared in fitting it up. A long table, with benches on 
either side, was placed in the centre, while above an arm-chair, at 
one end of it, hung the cross-banner of the Morea. 

The delegates, as they entered, separated into little groups, 
earnestly discussing the hopes of attaining their object. Some 
time was thus passed, and then a loud, clear voice echoed along 
the vaulted wall : 

“ Sons of Greece! assemble at the council-board !”” 

It was Mavrocordato. He had been earnestly invited to head 
the movement, and now stood at the head of the table, a type of 
his nation. His Albanian dress, with its hanging sleeves, its flow- 
ing white skirts, and rich embroidery, gave that winning dignity 
to his form with which the ices clothe his home. His expres- 
sion was that of mingled gentleness and firmness ; and when he 
began to speak there was a quiet self-possession in his demeanor, 
showing that he had well-weiched his subject. Then, as he dwelt 
on the oppression under whic they labored, the play of his coun- 
tenance answered faithfullycto that of his emotions, while his im- 
passioned gestures aided him in interpreting his feelings. 
he became more animated ;, his dark lustrous. éye_ emitted, es fi. 
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he desired to attain, he carried all 

resent with him as by an irresisti- 

le attraction. All surrendered, 
withont discretion, to the lofty dic- 
tates of his will ; and when he sat 
down, having asked, in conclusion, 
“Shall not we strike—and strike 
heme?” all responded, as with one 
voice : 

“ Ay, strike—and strike home!’ 

Then others spoke. Botzaris re- 
sponded for the riatives of Misso- 
longhi; Miaulis teed a mari- 
time force from the islands; and 
Celecotroni, a man of hercwlean 
build and bandit-like attire, vouched 
for the Arcadian mountaineers. A 
plan of organization was agreed 
upon, and Mavrocordate received a 
wnanimous vote for president. The 
office of treasurer was next to be 
filled. 

propese,” said ysseus, a 
young Suliote chieftain, “Mensicur 
Lavalette. Althomgh not a native 
Greek, he has proved himself a true 
lover of our oppressed land.” 

“Tt may be; but I think we should 
be cantious,” growled eld Mavro- 
mekhali, the bey of Maina, whose 
pistols were richly mounted with 
silver. 

“And exclaimed Botzarks, 
“oppose his election. Why net 
wait and find if there is not one in 
our own ranks who is qualified ?” 

“Gentlemen!” exclaimed Lava- 
lette, coming from behind a column 
to the table. Had a fallen 
through the roof of the cistern it 
would not have produced more con- 
fasion—weapons were drawn, and 
it was some moments before Odys- 
seus and his friends conld procure a 
hearing for the Frenchman. At last 
order was restored, and he resumed 
his remarks, speaking im choice Ro- 
mak : 

“Gentlemen, } am no spy—no 
traitor! I was invited to attend 
here by Odysseus ; and Prince Mav- 
rocordato carn also bear witness to 
my exertions in bringing about this 
full representation. hey know, 
too, that I can have wealth at my 
command. They know that I un- 
derstand the keeping of accounts. 
They know, equally well, that I 
sought this post, because I wished 
to serve Greece. And now, I hear 
it said, ‘Be cautious!’ Is such the 
sentiment of this assembly? I, 
braving all dangers, could aid in 
convening you here, and now am 
told that Iam not worthy to serve 
you. You prefer a Greek. Well, 
I submit. I would not mar your 
enterprise, and bar the sluggish 
current of your operations. Nay, 
when you need my services you 
have but to command them. Until 
then, farewell.” And drawing his 
cloak around him with a theatrical 
air, the indignant Frenchman turned 
from the table as if to leave. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HANNAH SNELL. 


Hannah Snell was born at Wor- 
cester, England, in 1723. At twen- 
ty, being an orphan, she married a 
Datch sailor, who soon abandoned 
her. Without any resources, she 
took the strange resolution of put- 
ting on male attire and enlisting as 
asoldier. After a few months, the 
arrival of a young recruit from Wor- 
cester making her dread detection, she deserted, and enlisted as a 
marine on board one of the vessels of Admiral Boscawen’s fleet 
bound for the East Indies. She manifested her activity, pres- 
enee of mind and courage during many tempests and in several 


HANNAH SNELL. 


Yo avoid discovery extract d the ball herself. ‘Afer having been 
exposed to many danger , #he returned to England, where her 
adventures soon became | nown. The government gave her a pen- 


sion of £20. She ended iyer days in an inn, near Wapping. 
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THE HOUKA, THE NARGHILEH, AND THE KALIOUN. 


PERSIAN PIPES FOR SMOKING. 

The Persian pipe generally consists of a box, or vase, into which 
water is poured so as to half fill it; a perpendicular tabe, that is 
inserted in the vase and enters the water; a bowl, commonly of 
metal, that surmounts the perpendicular tube ; an openwork cover, 
that serves somewhat as a ventilator; and, finally, a second tube, 
by which the smoker puts himself in communication with the to- 
bacco, and by the aid of which he breathes. When the vase, that 
receives the water, is in the form of a bell, and the two tubes are 
fitted, side by side, at the top of this bell, the pipe is called hokka, 
or houka, an Arabic word, that means bor. rhe form and name 
are peculiar to India. The houka, of which we give an engrav- 
ing, was purchased at Constantinople by a distinguished Oriental- 
ist. The water-vase is of great elegance ; the interior bell is red, 
and upon it lies a network of silver, of extreme delicacy, and the 
ground and prineipal 
the bowl and the tubes are of frosted silver ; the flexible tube, called 
marpitch (folded serpent), hound together by goldsmith work, is of 


-cherry-colored silk and gold, and terminated by an amber mouth- 


piece. When the vase, that receives the water, has an ovoid form, 
and terminates in a point, and when the perpendicular pipe is fitted 
to the body of this vase, the pipe is called 
or nardjil, which signifies cocoa-nut: At Constantinople the vase is 
made of crystal; at Bagdad, the cocoa-nut is in general use. In 
the narghilehs of wealthy people, thé cocoa or crystal yase is 
changed for an ovoid vase. of silver; and as the pointed form of 
this vase does not permit it to stand on a-plane surface, they make 
use of an elegantly-wrought tripod, also of silver, as a necessary 
appendant to the pipe. A common stool, pierced in the seat, an- 
swers the same purpose at Bagdad. One of these el 
is represented in our engraving. The narghileh, of which we pre- 
sent a drawing, is of chased silver, decorated with much richness 
and taste. Medallions" in enamel, representing busts of men and 
women, pass the bow! and water-vase; the other parts are 
covered with ornaments in the Persian taste, and gilded figures. 
The ground is a fine blue and rose-colored enamel, on which rise 
garlands and little bouquets of brilliant-colored flowers ; the tubes 
are of with engravedsornaments ; the cover is 
chains of silver, that serve to attach the cover to the 


portions are richly enamelled, The cover of - 


ied narghileh, from narghil, 


t tripods || . 


bowl. A little tripod, with an ele- 
gant profile, accompanies the nar- 
ghileh. The third variety of water- 
pipe is the kalioun—for this is the 
vulgar pronunciation of the Arabic 
word, ghalian, that signifies bub- 
bling, and which has been given to 
this pipe on account of the gurg- 
ling sound produced in the water 
* bythe drawing of the breath thro 
the tube. e kalioun is peculiar 
to Persia; the water-vase is in the 
form of a conical bottle; and the 
tube, by the aid of which the smoker 
inhales the smoke, is fitted, not to 
the vase, but to the body of the 
rpendicular tube, The mechan- 
am and manner of employing are 
no different from what have 
described in the two other varicties ; 
the tube may be of wood or of skin, 
like that of the houka, In the kali- 
oun, as well as in the houka or nar- 
4 ileh, the outside of the water-vase, 
the bowl and the cover, is common! 
adorned with medallions in enamel, 
more or less rich. 


THE DIODONS. 

the singular i 
at will, have 
been comprehended by Linneeus un- 
der the generic name of Diodon, 
formed by two Greek words, dis, 
two, and odous, tooth—because their 
mouths are composed of two undi- 
vided jaws, naked in ap ce, 
and imitating two teeth. Cuvier, af- 
terwards, classed the diodons with 
the family of Gymnodontes, of the 
order of Plectognathes. In the com- 
mon language of sailors and fisher- 
men, they are called porcupine eo 
thorn fish, sea hedgehogs, etc ; 
they feed upon crustaceous and tvs- 
taceous animals, and polypi, which 
they readily crush between the osse- 
ous disks with which their jaws are 
armed. Their nostrils are formed, 

ing to the species, of tubes 
closed at the top, and presenting, 
laterally, two opposite overtmes, 
or two fleshy tentaculx, joined at 
the base. The water which serves 
them for respiration, after having 
bathed their branchie (gills), runs 
dut by a vertical slit placed before 
each pectoral fin; but from the ex- 
terior you see neither the opercular 
pieces, nor the branchial membrane, 
which are hidden under the skin. 
The thorns are fixed in the thick- 
ness of the skin by horizontal pro- 
longations, or roots, to the number 
of three. There is, in eumiening 
the air and filling themselves wit 
the fluid, an enormous dilation of 
their esophagus, which is very thin 
and expansive, and which they swell 
up in so singulara way, This por- 
tion of the digestive tube occupies 
the whole length of the abdomen, 
adhering to the peritoneum, and 
consequently to muscle which 
clothes the thorny skin in the inte- 
rior, susceptible itself of t ex- 
tension. When the diodons are 
thus tumefied in such a manner as 
to assume a spherical form, they re- 
verse themselves and float at haz- 
ard, their bellies in the air, on the 
surface of the water. This state of 
tumefaction is a method of defence 
® to them, because their body is then 
bristling with straight thorns in ev- 
lunge into the depth, they expel the air which swelled t 
with hay and tow, resemble the fruit of the chestnut-tree. In their 


THE DIODON HYSTRIX. 


and particularly their heads; are depressed. have a swim- 
ming bladder of two lobes; they have no ven fins, but they 
have pectorals, a dorsal, an “ and a caudal fin. 


THE DIODON HYSTRIX. 
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TURKISH ARTILLERY. 

Above is represented a picture of the Turkish Artillery, at this 
moment an important taavuanens in the destinies of Eure, . This 
branch of the Turkish service is almost wholly officered by Eu- 
: fopeans, of good education, and who have learned the art of war 
- by experience. The Turkish army was never in a more efficient 
. condition than at the present time. At this moment the regular force 
that Turkey can bring into the field consists of seven ordous, or 
camps, each of 35,000 men, and each of these has a redif, or re- 
serve force, of those who, having served five in the lar 
- army, have still seven to-serve as militia on extraordinary 
i The s of this redif varies, of course, according 
to the length of time that the ordou has been in existence. The 
Turkish soldier is well fed; he has two meals a ddy—his dinner 
consisting of two dishes with animal food, to which, twice a week, 

a sweet dish is added. He is also well clothed, and carefull 
tended as to his comforts—which are not disturbed by Poorman 4 
drill, as is evident by his awkward and boorish ane, which 
* he never loses, and in which he does not much differ from his su- 
_ perior officers. A foreigner, in Turkish uniform, is distinguished 
at once by his smart and erect carriage. Besides the regular army, 


TURKISH ARTILLERY ON THE MARCH. 


Turkey contains a vast irregular force of great variety, that might 
be ¢ most useful during a campaign. In European Turkey, 
the Bosnians are a warlike race, and under their feudal system— 
that was crushed, though not extinguished, by Omar Pacha—could 
furnish a large population of fighting men, both foot and cavalry. 
The horses are small and thickset, but active beasts, and well- 
adapted for their mountainous country; their riders are armed 
with a long gun, gaily ornamented with mother-of-pearl and silken 
tassels, besides a yatagan, or long knife, and pistols. The foot are 
armed in the same manner. This race of Slavonians are remark- 
able for their large robust frame and warlike. spirit. Under the 
ancient feudal system they were bound to furnish a force of armed 
men for the service of the empire ; and, in the late war with Rus- 
sia, this force marched towards the Balkan, but were not permit- 
ted to pass through Servia, since Milosh, the Servian prince, was 
in the interest of Russia, and checked them with Servian 
troops. The Bosnians are the most fanatical Mussulmans, and 
are distinguished from their fellow Christians by wearing the tur- 
ban ; the rest of their costume is like that of almost all the Slavo- 
nians of Asia Minor. Besides these are the Montenegrins, the 
Albanians, and Bulgarians, all people of a warlike character. 


aa 


THE RAJAH’S PLEASURE BOAT. 

The engraving, given below, represents the pleasure boat of 
the rajah of Johore. It is a fine, trim craft, and built on scientific 
es for speed—from the m>de of sailing in use among the 

ays (standing on the weather gunwale). Thése boats can 
carry a very large press of canvass, and thus make great head- 
way. The rajah’s pg: boat is built after the modern rules of 
ship-building, or that, at least, adopted for clippers, thus,—the 
greater the speed required, the greater should be the length, and 
the vessel should be built merely of the breadth necessary to stow 
the requisite cargo. The greatest width of the water line, instead 
of being before the middle, is abaft the middie of the vessel—in 
fact, two-fifths from the stern and three-fifths from the bow. Sub- 
stituting for broad, bluff, or cod’s head bow, hollow water-lines, 
called wave-lines, from their particular form ; and! instead of the 
old fine run abaft, and cutting it away, having a fuller line abaft, 
with fine line under the water. All the fast steamboats, accom- 
plishing from sixteen to seventeen miles an hour, are built on this 
principle. Thus it will be seen that the great modern improve- 
ments in ship-building are being extended even to these distant 
regions of the | most successfully. 


PLEASURE BOAT OF THE RAJAH OF JOHORE. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE RIVER. 


BY DR. GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


A thick fog hung betwixt the earth and sky, 

As though the inky night had overflowed— 

And left a stain upon the azure morn: 

But cleansing showers washed out the misty blet, 
And the bright sun set the blue dome on fire. 

Then from the woods, uprose spontaneous songs, =, 
That filled the gaping space with grateful joy. 
Blossoms, like blazing censers, filled the air 

With sweetest fragrance, and the balmy sky 

Seemed an inverted flower of blue and gold. 

* Meanwhile, the river, like a constant heart, 
Poured forth a bymn as copious as its flood ; 
Unchecked by grayest fog or dankest night, 
Reflecting all the glory of the day, 

And wearing gems upon its breast at eve,— 

A silver zone, strung with sun, moon and stars, 
And wound about the landsecape’s verdant waist. _ 
Glide on, sweet river, with enchanting song, 

And teach thy lesson to the earth and sea. 
Progressive; yet confined within the path 

Traced by the hand that poured it from the hills ; 
Save when a shower-gift fills its breast with joy, 
As blessings falling like the rain from heaven, 
O'erfiow the purest hearts with gratitude. 
Harmless, when unobstructed in its course; 

But terrible when hindered on its way,— 
Foaming, and roaring, with a mob of waves, 
Scaling the dams, and battering dewn the banks, 
And avalanching house, and church, and mill. 
Winter may bind him fast with crystal chains ;— 
In spring he'll strew the fields with broken gyves, 
Then rush forth shouting to the ocean’s arms: 
Exchanging snow-wreaths for a crown of shells. 

So may our life flow on—so may we wear— 

Not crowns of pearl, but fadeless crowns in heaven. 
I love to stand upon the grassy brink 

Of the meandering stream, and in its depths 
Behold the fishes flash in green and gold, 

As though they were the flood’s embodied thought. 
Upon its bed its history is writ, 

On sheets of sand in polished words of stone. 
Sweet wild-roses leaned o’er the river’s rim, 

And stooped to kiss their ruby shadows there— 
Like fair young maidens at a mirror’s face, 
Enamored of their own pure loveliness. 

Trees thrust their roots through crumbling banks, to clasp 
The whispering waters as they danced along. . 
Birds halted there to build their round warm nests, 

And learn the river’s joyous roundelay. 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


A SEETCH FOR HAZARD-SEEKERS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


James LANNING was a mechanic—a young, honest man, whose 
highest ambifion was to gain a comfortable home for himself and 
wife, and to be thought well of by his neighbors. He had built 
himself a house, and there still remained upon it a mortgage of 
five hundred dollars ; but this sum he hoped to pay in a very few 
years if he only had his health. He had calculated exactly how 
long it would take him clear off this incumbrance, and he went 
at work with his eyes open. 

One evening, James came home to his supper more thoughtful 
than usual. His young wife noticed hi nner, and she inquired 
its cause. 

“ What is it, James?” she kindly asked. “Why, I never saw 
you look so sober before.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Hannah,” returned the young man, with a 
slight hesitation in his manner. ‘I have been thinking that I 
should*buy a lottery ticket.” 

Hannah Lanning did not answer immediately. She looked 
down and smoothed the silken hair of her babe, Which was chirp- 
ing like a little robin in her arms, and the shades of her handsome 
features showed that she was taking time to think. 

“ How much will it cost?” she at length asked, looking half- 
timidly up into her husband’s face. 

“ Twenty dollars,” returned James, trying to assume a confi- 
dence which he did not feel. 

* And have you made up your mind to buy it ?” 

“ Well, I think I shall. What do you think about it?’ 

“If you should ask my advice, James, I should say, do not 
buy 

“ But why so ?” 

“For many reasons,” returned the wife, in a trembling tone. 
She Would not offend her husband, and she shrank from giving 
him advice which he might not follow. ‘In the first place, I 
think the whole scheme of lotteries is a bad one; and then you 
have no money to risk.” 

“But just look at the prizes,” said James, drawing a “scheme ” 
from his pocket. “ Here is one prize of twenty thousand dollars, 
another of ten thousand, another-of five thousand, and 80 on. 
Something tells me that if I buy a ticket I shall drawa large 
prize. And then just think, Hannah, how easily I could pay all 
up for my house, and perhaps have a good handsome sum left.” 

The young man spoke with much earnestness and assurance, 
but he saw that there was a cloud upon his wife’s brow. 

“Tt seems to mé that the chance of drawing a prize is very 
doubtful,” said Hannah, as she took the scheme. “Here are 
many thousand tickets to be sold.” The babe tried hard to snatch 
the paper, and Hannah laid it aside. 


“I think I shall run the risk,” regumed James, glancing once 
more over the paper, and resting with a nervous longing upon the 
figures which represented the higher prizes. “There's Barney ; 
he drew eight hundred dollars about a year ago.” 

“Yes, I know it,” said Hannah, with more warmth than she 
had before manifested, “and what has become of the money # 
You know he has squandered it all away. Ah, James, money is 
of no use to our happiness unless we come honestly by it.” 

“ Honestly ?” repeated the young nifin. “Surely, there is noth- 
ing dishonest in drawing a prize in a lottery.” 

“TI think there is,” kindly, but emphatically, returned the wife. 
“ All games of hazard, where money is at stake, are dishonest. 
Were you to draw a prize of twenty thousand dollars, you would 
rob a thousand men of twenty dollars each ; or,at least, you would 
take from them money for which you returned them no equiva- 
lent. Is it not gambling in every sense of the word ?” 

“0, no; you look upon the matter in too strong a light.” 

“Perhaps, Ido; but yet so it looks tome. What you may 
draw some one else must lose; and perhaps it may be some one 
who can afford the loss no better than you can. I wouldn’t buy 
the ticket, James. Let us live on the products of our honest 
gains, and we shall be happier.” 

James Lanning was uneasy. He had no answer for his wife’s 
arguments ; at least, no answer that could spring from his moral 
convictions, and he let the matter drop. “But the young man 
could not drive the syren from his heart. All the next day his 
head was full of “ prizes,” and while he:was at his work, he kept 
muttering over to himself, “Twenty thousand dollars,” “Ten 
thousand dollars,” “ Five thousand dollars,” and so on. 

When he went home the next night, he was almost unhappy 
with the nervous anxiety into which he had thrown himself. The 
tempter had grasped him firmly, and whenever he thought of the 
lottery, he saw nothing but piles of gold and silver. In short 
James. Lanning had made up his mind thath would buy the 
ticket. He went to the little box where he had al cady a hundred | 
and twenty dollars laid up towards paying off the mortgage from 
his house. The lock clicked with a startling sound, and when he 
threw back the cover, he hegitated. He looked at his wife, and he 
saw that she was sad. 

“O, I’m sure I shall draw a prize,” he said, with a faint, fading 
smile. 

He took four half-eagles from the box, and,put them into his 
pocket. His wife said nothing. She played with her babe to 
hide her sadness, for she did not wish to say more on the subject. 
She had seen that little pile of gold gradually accumulating, and 
both she and her husband had been happy in anticipating the 
day when the pretty cottage would be all theirown. But when 
she saw those four pieces of gold taken away from the store, she 
felt a foreshadowing of evil. She might have spoken again 
against the movement, but she saw that her husband was sorely 
tender on the subject, and she let the affair go to the hands of fate. 

A week elapsed from the time that James bonght his ticket to 
the drawing of the lottery, and during that time the young man 
had not a moment of real enjoyment. He was alternating be- 
tween hope and fear, and his mind was constantly on the stretch. 


At length the day arrived. James went to the office, and found 
that the drawing had taken place, and that the list of prizes had 
been made out. He seized the list and turned away so that those 
who stood around should not see his face. He read the list 
through, but he searched for his number in vain. It was not 
there. He had drawna blank! He left the office an unhappy 
man. Those twenty dollars which he had lost had been the sav- 
ings of two months of hard labor, and he felt their loss most 
keenly. 

When he returned home that night,he told his wife that he had 
lost. She found no fault with him. She only kissed him,‘tnd 
told him that the lesson was a good one, even though it had been 
dearly bought. 

But James Lanning was not satisfied. He brooded over his, 
loss with a bitter spirit, and at length the thought came to him 
that he might yet draw a prize! He wished that he had not 
bought the first ticket, and he thought that if he could only get 
back his twenty dollars he would buy no more ; but he could not 
rest under his loss. He was determined to make one more trial, 
and he did so. This time he purchased the ticket without his 
wife’s knowledge. ‘The result was the same as before. He drew 
a blank! 

“Forty dollars !” was a sentence that dwelt fearfully upon the 
young mechanic’s lips. “O, I must draw a prize. I must make 
up what I have lost! Let me once do that, and I’ll buy no more 
tickets.” 

Another twenty dollars was taken from the little bank, another 
ticket was bought, another blank was drawn! At the end of three 
months the little bank was empty, and James Lanning had the 
last ticket in his pocket. Ah, how earnestly he prayed that that 
ticket might draw him a prize. He had become pale and care- 
worn, and his wife, poor, confiding soul, thought he only repined 
because he had lost twenty dollars. When she would try to cheer 
him he would langh, and try to make the matter light. 

“James,” said his wife to him one day—it was the day before 
that on which the lottery was to be drawn in which he held the 
sixth ticket—“Mr. Rowse has been here to-day after his»semi- 
annual interest. I told him you would see him to-morrow.” 

“Yes, I will,” said James, in a faint tone. “Yes, to-morrow I 
shall pay him.” 

Young Lanning thought of the lo , and of the prize. This 
was his sixth trial, and he felt sure that he should draw. 

The morrow came, and when James Lanning returned to his 
home at night he was penniless! All his golden visions had 


faded away, and he was left in darkness and misery. 


“James, have you paid Mr. Rowse his interest yet?” asked 

Hannah. 

¢'The young man leaned his head upon his hands and groaned 
aloud. 

“For Heaven’s sake, James, what has happened?” cried the 
startled wife, springing to the side of her husband, and twining 
her arm about his neck. 

The young man looked up with a wild, haggard expression. 
His lips were bloodless, and his features were all stricken with a 
death-hue. 

“ What is it? O, what?” murmured the wife. 

“ Go look in our box—oar little benk !’”” groaned the poor man. 

Hannah hastened away, and when she returned she bore the 
empty box in her hand. , 

“Robbed !” she gasped, as she sank tremblingly down by her 
husband’s side. 

“ Yes, Hiinnah,” whispered the husband, have robbed you.” 

The stricken wife gazed upon her husband with a vacant look, 
for at first she did not comprehend; but she remembered his be- 
haviour for weeks back ; she remembered how he had murmured 
in his sleep of lotteries and tickets, of blanks and prizes, and grad- 
ually the truth broke in upon her. 

“T have done it all, Hannah!” hoarsely whispered the con- 
demned man, when he saw that his wife had guessed the truth. 
“ All, all has gone for lottery tickets. The demon tempter lured 
me—he held up glittering gold in his hand, but he gave me none 
of it. O, do not chide me! You know not what I have suffered 
—what hours of agony I have passed—and you cannot know how 
cold is my heart now. O, my wife, would to God I had listened 
to you!” 

!”? calmly whispered the faithful wife, as she drew her 
hand across her husband’s heated brow. ‘Mourn not for what is 
lost. I will not chide thee. It is hard thus for you to lose your 
scanty earnings, but there might be many calamities worse than 
that. Cougage, James ; we will soon forget it.” 

“And Mr. Rowse will foreclose the mortgage. You will be 
homeless,”’ murmured young Lanning, in broken accents. 

“No; I will see him. I will see that all is safe in that quarter,” 
added Hannah. 

At that moment the babe awoke, and the gentle mother was 
called to care for it. On the next day, at noon, Hannah Lanning 
gave her husband a receipt for fifteen dollars from Mr. Rowse. 

“Here,” said she, “the interest is paid. Now let us forget all 
that has passed, and commence again.” 

“But how—what has paid this?’ asked James, gazing first 
upon the receipt, and then upon his wife. 

“Never mind.” 

“ Ay, but I must mind. ‘Tell me, Hannah.” 

“ Well, I have sold my gold watch.” 


“Sold it!” 
“But I can buy it back again. The man will not part with it, 
if I want it. But I don’t want it, James, till we are able. Per- 


haps I shall never want it. You must not chide me, for never 
did I derive one iota of the pleasure from its possession that I 
now feel in the result of its disposal.” . 

James Lanning clasped his wife to his bosom, and he. mur- 
mured a prayer, and in that prayer there was a pledge. 

* * * * * * * * 

Two years passed away, and during that time James Lanning 
lost not a single day from his work. He was as punctual as the 
sun, and the result was sure. 

It was late one Saturday evening when he came home. After 
supper he drew a paper from his pocket and laid it upon the table. 

“There, Hannah,” said he, while a noble pride beamed in 
every feature, “that is my mortgage. I’ve paid it—every cent. 
This house is ours—it is our own house. I’ve bought it with dol- 
lars, every one of which has been honestly earned by the sweat of 
my brow. I am happy now.” 

Hannah Lanning saw that her husband had opened his arms, 
and she sat down upon his knee, and laid her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“O, blessed moment !” she murmured. 

“ Yes, it is a blessed moment,” responded the husband. “Do 
you remember, Hannah, the hour df bitterness that we saw two 
years ago ?”’ 

The wife shuddered, but she made no reply. 4 

“ Ah,”’ continued the young man, “I have never forgotten that 
bitter lesson ; and even now I tremble when I think how fatally I 
was deceived by the tempter that has lured thousands to destruc- 
tion.” 
“But its terrofis lost in this happy moment,”’ said Hannah, 
looking up with a smile. . 

“Its terror may be lost,”’ resumed James, “ but its lesson must 
never be forgotten. Ah, the luring lottery-ticket has a dark side 
—a side which few see until they feel it.” 

“ And are not all its sides dark?’ softly asked the-wife. “If 
there is any brightness about it, it is only the glare of the 
ignis-fatuus, which can only lead the wayward traveller into dan- 
ger and disquiet.” 

“You are right, my dear wife: You were right at first: Ah,” 
he continued, as he drew the faithful being more closely to his 
bosom, “‘ if husbands would oftener obey the tender dictates of the 
loving wife, there would be far less of misery in the world than 
‘there is now.” ; 


> 
> 


_ Be avaricious of time; do not give any moment without receiv- 
ing it in value ; only allow the hours to-go from you with as much 
regret as you give to your gold ; do not allow a single day to pass 
without increasing the treasure of your knowledge and virtue. 
The use of time is a debt we contract from birth, and it should 
ove ae with the interest that our life has accumulated.— 
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THERMOPYLZ. 


BY JOHN M. LESLEY. 


Proud rise the glorious Spartan band, 
To drive the foeman from their land, 
And meet in battle stern : 
They strike! they strike, and fight, and die— 
Fame hovers o’er them in the sky, 
To lift their patriot voices high. 
Where those proud ensigns burn! 


Sound out no trumpet to inspire 
In Greece’s sons a nobler fire,— 

The lute is their’s alone: ¢ 
This will teach the intruding foe, 
Whose heavy squadrons round them go, 
The valor of such hearts to know, 

Bre half the day be done. 


Bright and:pure are the sunny shores, 
Where the Xgean rolls and roars 
‘ In thunder on the strand ; 
And happy each Ionic isle, 
Where wreathe around each sculptured pile 
. The sunbeams bright, with glowing smile, 
. In trophies for that land. 


O, many a soul shall be caressed 
This eve in islands of the blest, 

And many's spear be riven ;— 
Around them gather storms of death, 
That poison with infectious breath, 
Like that when Jove’s eternal wrath 

Drove all the gods from heaven. 


The day grows dark with sombre shade 
By the advancing armies made,— 
The Persian and the Greek— 
0, soon the land shall seethe in blood, 
Which then shall gush a pufple flood, 
On mount, through glens and waving wood, 
That echo back the shriek. 


Far off the war-cry of the Greeks 
Is answered by the Persian’s shrieks, 
In maddening agony! 
Fierce rolls the strife! No mortal hand 
Guides fiercely on that little band 
To battle for their native land, 
To battle for life, or die. 


Rest, brave-three hundred! rest in death, 
Who poured in battle every breath 

@ut, up for liberty! 
Thus may the world, by strifes opprest, 
Bear once again upon her breast, 
In the dim valleys of the west, 

One more Thermopylx. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


SMART CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


I pon’r know why it is, but it seems to me that “smart” chil- 
dren, as.they are denominated, are much more common now than 
in years gone by. They seem to be distinguished by certain 
signs, which doting mothers and fond fathers consider infallible. 
It doesn’t appear at all necessary that anybody else should dis- 
cover these symptoms of precociousness, or the fact of any 
unusual intelligence. As far as my observation goes, the requi- 
sites of smart children are few in number, and may be summed 
up, as follows: dirty faces, saucy looks, impertinent answers, and 
uncouth manners in general, without the least regard to beauty of 
mind or person. I have classified them in this manner ; singing, 
imitating, reciting, and retorting children. Each juvenile who 
excels in any one of these branches, is bribed, coaxed, or threat- 
ened to go through with his or he@p best programme, for the edifi- 
eation of visitors, who, I have no doubt, appreciate the compliment. 

During my peregrinations I once met 4 Mrs. Fish, who gravely 
informed me “ that her eldest boy would probably die young.” 

“ Ah!” said I, with considerable concern, “ what seems to be 
the matter with him ?”’ 

“ He knows too much ; altogether too much,” replied the mother, 
emphatically. ‘Children that are so forward never live long. 
Why, he could talk plain before he tried to sit alone, and wasn’t 
that a sure sign that he would grow up an uncommon child.” 

“ Perhaps so,” I smilingly rejoined ; “ but if your son possesses 
a healthy, well-developed body, I think I should feel no anxiety 
on that score.” 

“It’s impossible for you to understand my feelings, Miss Ran- 
dall. Nobody can sympathize with my fears but a mother. The 
fact is, that Samuel’s brain grows a great deal faster than his 
body ; he is all the time saying something that would reflect credit 
on an older head then Gis, and it makes me tremble for the con- 
sequences.” 

“ Another smart child,” was my thought. 

At that instant the identical “ Lice ” a lad about six years of 
age, bounced into the room, declaring loudly, and quite unabashed 
by the presence of a stranger, that he must see the panorama 
that afternoon, for he was painting one up stairs just like it. 

“Don’t you see the lady, my dear?” said Mrs. Fish, glancing 
at me with a look of triumph which plainly said : 

“You see it’s just as I told you; brain much too large for the 
body; am occurrence which will inevitably produce a mournful 
result one of these days.” 

“Why don’t you speak, my son? Don’t you see the lady?” 
pursued the maternal parent, perceiving that the lad stood staring 
at me with all his powers of concentration. 


“ Yes, I see her,” bluntly replied the hopeful, with a grin. 
“How do you do, Samuel?’ I said, by way of helping him 


oa well enough,” he rejoined, in the tone of one who had 
received a personal insult. 

I did not make a second attempt at conversation, but looked at 

Moe smart child, to discover some signs, if possible, to warrant his 
mother’s apprehensions of an early death. After a close’ scru- 
tiny, I made up my mind that a large accumulation of fat might 
possibly cause his decease at some future time, or that the cook, 
provoked by some insufferable act of insolence, might give him a 
blow of the ladle, which might terminate his existence. At any 
rate I thought he bid fair to outlive his mother. I found that the 
boy possessed an extremely selfish, exacting disposition, was dis- 
respectful to his mother, impertinent to his father, and insolent to 
those about him ; which characteristics had been mistaken for 
indications of smartness and cleverness. 

Another acquaintance of mine had a little girl who was consid- 
ered by her parents and friends a famous singer. She had learned 
two or three tunes by rote, to each of which somebody had at- 
tached twelve or thirteen verses; these she never failed to re- 
hearse in the hearing of every new comer, most of whom were so 
very rude as to vote the infliction a bore. And no wonder ; for 
her voice being small, harsh, and not cultivated in the least, she 
was not capable of harmonizing many souls. 

If parents would only reflect that what is music to a partial ear, 
may be discord dire to an unconcerned listener, they would re- 
strain an ambition that prompts them to exhibit the attainments 
of precocious children. 

1 recollect an instance where the imitative faculties of an only 
and “smart” child proved rather detrimental to the interests of 
his father and mother, who encouraged the idea, and permitted it 
to be practised upon all occasions, in season and out of season. 
An elderly maiden aunt was visiting them, at one time, who had 
always manifested considerable interest in the boy. This by no 
means displeased Mr. and Mrs. Rand, who were aware that she 
had wealth at command, and could dispose of it as she liked. 

The lady was somewhat eccentric, and her manners and lan- 
guage at times savored of the old school; but she was intelligent, 
kindly disposed, and desired to promote the happiness of others. 
Miss Jackson—as we will call her—took snuff also, and had a 
most peculiar way of applying it to her olfactory nerves, as well 
as tapping the box sundry times before extracting a pinch. In 
consequence of a lameness, she walked with difficulty, and some- 
times was obliged to use a cane. 

Each of these items#*were attentively noted by Master William, 
and laid up in his memory for future capital. He did not waste 
much love upon Miss Jackson, who had once taken him to task 
for mimicking a poor blind man, groping about the streets, and 
for ridiculing a lady who wore an old fashioned cloak. 

“ Has not your mother taught you that it is wrong to laugh at 
the unfortunate ?”’ she asked, in a rebuking tone. 

“Tt’s nothing but fun,” replied Master William, dropping his 
eyes before her searching gaze. 

“Nothing but fun!’’ cried the lady, holding up her hands in 
genuine astonishment. “ Did you ever think what a terrible thing 
it is to be blind, child? To live always in deep, dreary darkness, 
with no money and no friends, except a little dog, who leads him 
about this great city? I am ashamed of you, William!’ she 
added, indignantly, as the boy showed no signs of regret. 

“You mustn’t be hard with him, aunt,” said Mrs. Rand, who, 
entering at that moment, saw that it was time to interfere. ‘The 
child means well, and wouldn’t harm anybody, much less a blind 
person, for the world. Boys will be boys, you know ?” 

“ He deserves a whipping, and he’d get one, if he belonged to 
me!’’ exclaimed the aunt, with the manner of one who meant what 
she said. “A child who will do that, should be learned better.” 

The old lady paused and took a pinch of -Maccaboy. 

“ He’s sorry enough, I’ll venture to say, by this time,” resumed 
Mrs. Rand, giving William a warning glanee, unperceived by 
Miss Jackson. 

“ Are you, William?” asked the latter, quickly. 

“ Yes,” muttered the lad, in gn under tone. 

“Then do better in future, and I wont lay it up against you,” 
said the mollified relative, as Mrs. Rand withdrew. 

“ What an old fuss, to be sure!’ thought the latter. “Just as 
if there could be any harm in the child’s imitating that stupid 
blind man! Why, I like to see him! It’s a sure sign that he’s 
got talent, and isn’t a blockhead. There isn’t one child in ten 


«that can do what he can, and she presumes to find fault with it. 


It’s nothing-but malice—sheer malice! But we must humor her, 
for there’s no knowing what may happen, if we work our way 
right. I must give William his lesson, or she’ll get out of conceit 
of him in a fortnight, and that’ll ruin everything.” 

Mrs. Rand kept her word, and told the boy that he must not, 
under any circumstances, mimic anybody, or “make fun”’ of any- 
thing in his aunt’s presence ; and as an inducement to make him 
obey, hinted “that he might get her money some day, be a fine 
gentleman, and have his own way.” Master William became 
sullen at the idea of giving up his favorite amusement (which 
gained him more enemies than friends), but began to be reason- 
able when his mother put a gold dollar into his hand, and added, 
“that aunt Jackson wouldn’t always be in the room ;” a hint that 
the lad.did not forget, as I shall make known in the sequel. In- 
‘deed, he took the present o¢casion to vent a little spite against the 
lady in question, by repeating some of her remarks in a drawling 
tone, at the same time limping about, and using an imaginary 
walking-stick, 

“Be careful, my son!” cried the admiring parent, in a low 
voice. “She fhay be round somewhere, and hear what you say.” 
“I don’t care for the old grandma’am!” retorted William, 


picking up a wafer box, tapping it dexterously,'and applying the 
pretended snuff to his nostrils. “Give me a whipping, would 
she, if I belonged to her!” he added, in the exact tone which Miss 
Jackson had used. 

“William! William!” cried Mrs. Rand, warningly, laughing 
until she nearly cried, ‘don’t, don’t, my dear!’ 

The promising youth was just going through with another series 
of pantomime, when a neighbor entered, and an admonitory ges- 
ture from Mrs. Rand caused the former to desist from his laudable 
employment. Miss Jackson joined them in g few minutes, and 
took part in a general conversation, which at ngth took another 
turn by the following remark of the visitor. 

“T’ve just been in to Mr. Day’s, and such a time as we all had 
laughing !” 

“What about ?”’ inquired Mrs. Rand, quickly. 

“Q, at the queer pranks of that Arthur. Besides, he’s all the 
time saying such fanny things !” 

“He always was asmart child,” said Mrs: Rand, looking to- 
wards William as much as to say, “ and there is another.” 

“Pray what did he say that was uncommonly smart ?”’ asked 
Miss Jackson, in her usual cool way. 

“O, dear me, he actually called his father an ‘old boy!’” 
screamed the neighbor, with convulsive laughter. 

“He did! What a child!” echoed Mrs. Rand. 

“Yes, and promised his mother to be his son all the evening, if 
she’d give him a three cent piece. That boy will be sent to Con- 

s yet!” 

= Or to the gallows!’’ added Miss Jackson, with asperity. 

Mrs. Rand and her visitor looked at the speaker in surprise ; 
but she did not seem at all embarrassed by their evident astonish- 
ment, and went on quietly with her knitting. 

“It’s asettled fact that smart children know, in reality, precious 
little or nothing!” she continued decidedly, with a fresh applica- 
tion to the snuff-box. As for me, I’m quite out of conceit of 
them ; they’re neither respectful, obedient, dutiful, nor loveable.” 

“You know you don’t like children, Aunt Jackson,” said Mrs. 
Rand, with a forced smile. 

She didn’t like to contradict the last assertion, nor, in the pres- 
ence of her neighbor, to appear to endorze it; a medium course 
was the most prudent. 

“You are mistaken, Priscilla!’ retorted the individual ad- 
dressed. ‘I am fond of children whose parents are not weak and 
foolish enough to foster their pride and self-love, to gain them the 
name of being smart or clever.” 

The speaker was seated near along mirror, in which, at that 
moment, she saw reflected the figure of William, who was occupy- 
ing himself in making up the most ridiculous faces at her back, 
thereby creating much amusement for his mother and her visitor. 
The maiden aunt saw their sly, significant glances, and noted 
their suppressed mirth. But she kept on knitting, apparently un- 
conscious that anything was passing which she did not understand ; 
and after seeing the “‘ smart child’ take snuff after her own fash- 
ion, made some trifling excuse and left the room, in order that he 
might display his powers to the best advantage. 

“The child is less to blame than his parents,” she thought. 
“ They encourage his disrespect and duplicity, applaud his success- 
ful mimicry, and, in turn, they will become objects of ridicule. I 
thought his father and mother had more principle than to permit 
such doings in my presence. But for the looking-glass, I might 
have continued to think them disinterested, and have made the 
boy my heir.” 

But Miss Jackson was destined to a severer shock. Her indig- 
nation was greatly aroused, a few days after, at accidentally over- 
hearing Master William going through with a private rehearsal of 
the remarks she had made on the afternoon when the mirror did 
duty, interspersed with such juvenile witticisms as he was capable 
of perpetrating, for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Rand, who sat by, 
laughing immoderately at his tolerable personations. 

“ A little more limp, my love,” said the father. 

And less snuff, my dear,” suggested: the mother. 

“If the old maid were to see that, she couldn’t help allowing 
the boy had genius! I never saw snuff-taking done more natu- 
rally, and he imitates her sneeze exactly,” added Mr. Rand. 

“ But Aunt Jackson thinks it wicked, and gave William quite a 
scolding for having a little fun out of a blind man,” said his wife. 

“He may do as he likes! She’s a bigoted old stick !” rejoined 
Mr. Rand, impatiently. 

Miss Jackson did not stop to hear more. She went to her cham- 
ber in the firm belief that everybody was more or less deceitful, 
and that acute children, so called, were worse than she had thought 
them. Her visit was shortened, and the maiden aunt left the 
house of her niece, without showing any evidence of displeasure. 

“She’s an eccentric creature, and never acts like anybody else,” 
said Mrs. Rand. “She'll come round right by next summer.” 

But she didn’t “come-round right,” and defeated the calcula- 
tions of Mrs. Rand by her reply to a letter of invitation, 

“I ‘linip’ more than ever this summer,” wrote Miss Jackson, 
“which couldn’t fail to prove a great temptation to William to 
praetice his mimicking powers upon. I continue to take snuff, 
also ; a process which he might go through to your, but not my 
amusement. Looking-glasses are great conveniences, sometimes, 
for thereby one can see behind. I thank you for the invitation, 
but think that the ‘ bigoted old stick’ will stay at home, or visit 
somebody who will respect her gay hairs, and pity, rather than 
laugh at her misfortunes.” 

On the receipt of this epistle, Mrs. Rand cried with vexation, 
and Mr. Rand vented his disappointment by reproaching his -wife, 
and sending William supperless to bed. But the mistake was 
made, and could not be rectified by tears, angry words, or frowns. 
“Smart children” may sometimes be a little too “smart” for 
their own interests, or the happiness of those about them. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A THOUGHT. 


BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 


The fairest flower may seem to bloom, 
And sweetest fragrance still impart ; 
While mong its leaves the hidden worm 

Is preying ever at its heart. 


Thus oft, the face may wear a smile, 
Which seems from joy’s pure fount to spring; 
While grief lies hidden all the while, 
And burning anguish dwells within! 
A smiling brow oft fails to impart 
The index of a happy heart! 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


MATCH-MAKING. 


*BY ALICE CAREY. 


THERE is a great deal said and written against match-making, 
but I am inclined to think there are many worse things done in 
the world. Not that Iam much given to helping forwerd such 
affairs—indeed, I think I have no special talent in that way. 
Nevertheless, I plead guilty to having once given aid and comfort 
to an oppressed damsel ; a sin, if it be a sig, of which I have never 
repented. 
“0, night and darkness, ye are wondrous strong!”’ 

So says the bard, and so all experience proves—strong for good 
or for evil. Were it not for the twilights and the moonlights, I 
believe there would be many ladies walking in maiden meditation, 
fancy free, who are now singing lullabies, sad only when they 
think the baby is so Smart they will never raise it. ‘ 

Once upon a time, when I lived in an obscure country neigh- 
borhood, I went to pass the night with my cousin, Delia Heigh- 
way, a young lady of about eighteen at the time I write of, and I 
two or three years younger. 

But let me turn back a little. A mile to the south of our house 
there were cross-roads; one of these—the one upon which our 
house was situated—we thought a great thoroughfare in those 
times, inasmuch as it was traversed by one stage-coach every day, 
and by divers and sundry market wagons, beside the occasional 
great teams that conveyed goods from the large city near us to the 
lesser cities and towns of the adjoining State. It was not unusual 
to see six, eight, and sometimes ten, horses before those transport- 
ing wagons, which, including their white linen covers, were scarcely 
less than a canal boat. 

The owners of these teams decorated their horses with collars of 
bears’ skin, over which they hung strings of brass bells, the jing- 
ling of which is the first music I remember. 

The road which crossed this was of less importance, as you will 
presently hear. It was overgrown, except a narrow tract, with 
grass, where the sheep and cattle of the poorer people found their 
pasture; nor was it bordered with so populous and well-to-do a 
people as the other road—for while the one was dotted all along 
with thrifty farm-houses, and meadows, and orchards, the other 
had only clearings here and there, and, as wei as I remember, 
could not boast of asingle painted house. 

In one of the corners of the cross-roads was our school-house— 
a low and small building of brick, with a stove-pipe sticking above 
the middle of the roof, and having a slab door and shutters, which 
the storms of years had beaten gray. There was no grass about 
it, but the ground was bare and all beaten hard with our playing ; 
nor were there any trees, for the big boys girdled them with their 
penknives as often as they were planted. Many a pretty sapling 
found its doom in that inglorious way. In another corner was a 
blacksmith’s shop, where all the farmers about brought their 
ploughs in the spring to be sharpened, and their horses from time 
to time to have their shoes reset. 

The blacksmith—a short, good-natured man, with a bald front 
and a row of double teeth all around—used to tell me it was a 
good sign to find a horseshoe ; but I must not pass it by, else the 
good luck it prophesied would turn to bad; and, mindful of the 
admonition, I have carried many a horseshoe to his forge, nor can 
I yet pass one anywhere without a twinge of conscience. In an- 
other corner was an old well, with the mouth covered with fence- 
rails, and having a broken sweep—there had once been a brick- 
yard there, I believe, which furnished materials for the only grand 
house of our neighborhood, and the chimneys and ovens of many 
that were not grand. 

This grand house I speak of was built on an eminence midway 
between our house and the school-house—a large building, in a 
style of architecture quite unknown in our part of the country, with 
high ceilings and carved woodwork, massive pillars in the front, 
intended to support arches which were never built. For though 
the man was rich who projected the house, it was rumored that his 
wife shared not his liking for the country; and certain it is she 
never came there to live, and the house remained unfinished. 
One or two rooms only were habitable ; and in these, various ten- 
ants resided from time to time, using the great portion of the build- 
ing for the @fring of scythes and sickles, potatoes, beans, and the 
like. 

In the remaining corner of the cross-roads there stood a small 
frame dwelling of two stories in height, containing one room be- 
low and one above stairs, and being adjoined by a cabin, or room 
of logs. 

A huge bake-oven of bricks stood in the rear beneath an apple- 
tree, and in front, nailed fast to a beech-tree, the boughs of which 
were partly lopped off, was a signboard, on which was written, in 
letters of varic as sorts and sizes, “Private entertainment kept here.” 


» ated, and when any one died, he assisted in the services. I don’t 


Often, in the summer, “weary men dismounted ” here, and, 
allowing their tired horses to drink from the wooden trough that 
stood by the roadside full of water and running over, drank them- 
selves of home-brewed beer within doors, and Game forth pres- 
ently with a ginger-cake in the hand, perhaps, or a piece of bread 
and cheese, indicative of the private entertainment. 

All this, it would seem, has little to do with match-making. 
Nevertheless, the dilapidated old house, the stage-coach, the great 
teams with bells, the school-house and the private entertain- 
ment may have something to do with it, as shall presently, 


ap 

Mn th the winter of—ah, no matter what winter; for who likes to 
look back and number up the years that lie between them and 
their fresh youth—there came to teach in the brick school-house, 
as it was called, a young man by the name of Wiseman—Charles 
Wiseman. 

We had, for a long time previously, for a teacher’a severe old 
man by the name of Stonehammer, under whom our chief incen- 
tive to study was fear of the rod. But, to the satisfaction of most 
of us I fear, he was bed-ridden this winter, in consequence of hav- 
ing “bided the pitiless peltings of a storm” for the purpose of 
cutting switches for winter use. 

How the young man chanced to be employed I know not, unless 
it be that he obligingly placed his salary at the option of his em- 
ployers, for he dressed smartly, and was gay and handsome withal ; 
all of which were objectionable in the eyes of those wise men, the 
school directors, one of whom was my uncle Ezekiel, or “’Zekiel,” 
as we called him, and father of cousin Delia. An old man, he 
was at the time I write of, close upon seventy, but unbent and 
unbroken, seemingly, as at forty. True, his hair and beard were 
white as snow, but his blue eyes were as full of quick intelligence 
as ever, his form as erect, and all his mental faculties in full vigor. 

He was a man of consideration in those parts, having held the 
office of squire for a number of consecutive years, and afterwards 
having been elected to some office of the State. 

When there was any difficulty among the neighbors they imme- 
diately applied to my uncle ’Zekiel; and few of such applicants 
gainsayed his judgment. When anybody got married, he offici- 


know that he was very wise, but he had an air of wisdom. He 
didn’t talk much, which was supposed indicative of much think- 
ing; he wore a long beard, which was very white, and looked ex- 
ceedingly wise; he carried a big thorny cane, which he struck 
down at the close of his sentences, and which gave them the effect 
of being oracular ; he wore buckles on his shoes, which made him 
respectable, and he wore a faded band of crape on his hat, which 
made him still more respectable. 

He sometimes “exhorted,” when the preacher failed to come, 
which was very elevating to his character; and he had a dozen 
tow bags of silver money locked away in his carved mahogany 
desk, which was still more elevating to his character. He never 
wore fashionable clothes, which, in those times, was nothing less 
than being booked up, not only as an unfrivolous man, but also 
as a conscientious and far-sighted one. 

On the days when the school directors visited us, I rose to be a 
person of consideration. Not that Uncle ’Zekiel ever patted me 
on the check, or took me on his knee, even, in my childhood, but 
it was known that he was my relative, and his drab coat, and drab 
waistcoat, and drab trowsers, reflected some honor upon me. 

Away down the lane, as we called the cross-road leading west- 
ward from the school-house, we could see the chimney tops of 
Uncle ’Zekiel’s house, for it stood in a hollow, and halfsa mile 
from the lane. Uncle ’Zekiel was a man of retired habits, and all 
neighbors, whose door-yards the lane bordered, were regarded by 
him as very worldly-minded ; while we, who lived on the more 
public way, and more especially the people of the cross-roads set- | 
tlement, were, in his estimation, very fashionable and frivolous in 
the extreme. For himself, he could sometimes come among the 
vain and ostentatious people unharmed ; but, unless under his im- 
mediate protection, Delia was never allowed to brave the contami- 
nating influences. At the time my story begins, she was eighteen, 
and her sparkling brown eyes had never been delighted by the 
parade of a muster day, or the brilliant display of a Fourth of 
July ceremony at the cross-roads. 

Upon one occasion, when he himself was to read the Declaration 
of Independence, Uncle ’Zekiel so far relaxed from his usual aus- 
terity as to consent that Delia, accompanied by her mother, should 
temperately participate in the festivities of the occasion—that is, 
she might sit among the elderly people to hear the aforesaid read- 
ing, and afterwards to hear the oration, if delivered by a person 
holding his political notions ; but for her to think of remaining to 
march in procession to a dinner of roast pigs and green peas, and 
to the music of Hail Columbia, was utterly preposterous. No! 
no!—she must ride home beside her mother, in the great blue 
market-wagon, before the acting of these stirring and cheering 
appointments, and when there, remove her Sunday gown and shoes, 
and atone by extra diligence for the gala day. 

All the restrictions Delia cheerfully aeceded to ; but, alack ! her 
great hopes were never realized. When the-day arrived, and the 
thunder of the cannon shook the loose weatherboards of Uncle 
’Zekicl’s farm, and the scream of the fife came now and then in 
the wind; while rustic belles, in bright calicoes, hurried by half- 
dozens and dozens towards the cross-roads, and the young farm- 
ers, managing dexterously their refractory colts, dashed past them, 
Uncle ’Zekiel reconsidered the rash promise, and poor Delia was 
doomed to hear the Declaration read at home in the evening, 
which she did with wet eyes. And the school-homse, afd the 
blacksmith’s shop, and the private entertainment, were all answer- 
able for this and many other of Deligés privations. 

* Onur “bigbug ” neighborhood was no place for a modest damsel. 4 


As I said, Uncle ’Zekiel’s house stood in a hollow—it was the 


heavy stone masonry of a rude workman, withal, and Uncle ’Ze- 
kiel was a stern guardian; but no stone walls are thick enough, 
and no Uncle ’Zekiels cunning enough, to defy oné enemy. And, 
under his influence, the modest, obedient Delia, who would other- 
wise have suffered death before contradicting her father’s wish, 
became—but let me tell the story as it occurred. 

It was my fortune to go to school to Charles Wiseman; and a 
handsome and most prepossessing young man he was. I was his 
largest, and I think without vanity I may say, his fayorite scholar. 
I could parse “John ran through the house into the garden,” from 
John is a noun—proper noun, third person, singular number, and 
nominative case to the verb ran, even to the end without a mis- 
take. He had told me twice that he could not teach me anything, 
and once that I was a very naughty girl, whith he said very softly 
and smilingly. And several times he had looked: close in my 
eyes, to see if they were black or blue ; and I, I ¢onfess, began to 
think more about His brown curls and white hands than of my 
lessons, when a little event took place, which—shall I confess it 1— 
took him down from the pedestal on which I had placed him. 

It was the custom to hold in the brick school-house, of winter 
evenings, what were termed “debating societies,” the which, all 
the heads of families about, sometimes accompanied by their sons 
and daughters, attended. Various questions, knotty or big with 
importance, had from time to time been discussed and settled— 
such as ‘ Which is the mother of the chicken, she that lays the 
egg, or she that hatches it?” and “ Which is the greatest pest to 
society, the spendthrift or the miser ?”’ with many others I need 
not mention. 

I told our master one day of these sociable and profitable assem- 
blies which we had been in the habit of enjoying, and a fatal day 
it proved to my supremacy in his regards. School was dismissed 
as usual that night, when, rapping smartly on the desk with. his 
rule, the master said, “The pupils of this school are requested 
individually ’—for he was not free from the pompous affectations 
of schoolmasters in those days—“ to convey to their parents and 
guardians the intelligence that a ‘debating society’ will be held 
in this house, for the discussion of important questions, pro and 
con, on the evening of the twenty-fourth instant, no preventing 
Providence. Heads of families are expéeted to come provided each 
with a candle.” 

After wavhad gone out one by one, making our most graceful 
curtsy at the door, there was a general titter, and the master’s 
precise words about parents and guardians were repeated over and 
over; and one of the sauciest boys, I remember, climbed on a 
stump, within hearing of the master, and called out, “If a man 
was named Wiseman, would he necessarily be a wise man? 
Come boys, let’s discuss it ‘pro and con.’” There was great 
laughter, but I could see nothing to laugh at. 

It was a week before the twenty-fourth that this natiée was 
given; so the news had time to be generally circulated, and the 
parents who had no children to send to school advised. Two or 
three of the boys brought axes on their shoulders, when they came 
to school, for the cutting and splitting of wood, that the room 
might be nicely warm in the evening; and several new brooms 
were brought, and the school-house had such a sweeping and dust- 
ing that “‘ noonspell,” as it had not had for a long while. A good 
deal of excitement prevailed among the scholars, and in the after. 
noon especially there was little profitable study. 

The master himself could not be entirely composed, but walked 
up and down the floor, every few minutes consulting his watch. 
The parsing lesson was omitted, and school dismissed an hour 
earlier than usual to facilitate the returning in the evening of such 
of us as desired to do so. Two of the larger boys remained at 
the school-house to keep up the fireé—they didn’t want any sup- 
per, they said; and we who went home made very quick time of 
it. Milkings and chores were hurried, not a little, and at an early 
hour the school-house was illuminated, the proprietor of the ‘pri- 
vate entert ent” himself sending in three tallow candles. 

The evening was clear and intensely cold, with as bright a 
moon as ever shone out of a December sky ; the ground was frozen 
as dry as a stone, and everything seemed propitious. ‘To me the 
occasion was one of double interest. For some cause or other, 
my father could not accompany me to the debating society ; so it 
was arranged that I should go with Deacon Whitfield’s dangh- 
ters, at an early hour, and -pass the ‘night with my cousin Delia, 
whom I confidently expected to meet. 

The Misses Whitfield were slow ‘in making their toilets. I 
thought they would never be ready. They had been wearing 
their hair in papers for three or four days, and it had become so 
dry and tangled, that it required some time for the arrangement 
of curls; then a little color must be rubbed up into their cheeks 
with mullen leaves, preserved for such occasions—they didn’t use 
paint in those days; and the calfskin shoes were to be blacked 
with the soot from off the kettles and the white of.an egg. And 
all these things it required time to accomplish, and more espe- 
cially, as the ladies had but one light and one looking-glass be- 
tween them. Deacon Whitfield, who had no change of costume 
to make, except of his shirt—“linen*’ was not known then—was 
ready long before them; and more than once asked the girls if 
they designed to get there in time to go home with the rest, while 
we sat waiting, for when he had asked me about affairs at home 
and about the school, there seemed nothing more to say. 

But the girls appeared at last in spanking new cloaks of Scotch 
plaid—red, green and blue—and with their Dunstable straw bon- 
nets stuck full of artificial flowers. My plain shawl never looked 
so plain—but I was destined toa severer mortification that night. 

Sally Whitfield and I walked together, and I remember that 
she asked me a good many questions about Mr. Wiseman—indif- 
ferently, and as though she would as soon talk of anything else ; 
and two or three times she asked me how she was looking that 
night—shocking bad, she feared. Now, I had gone with Sally to 
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more. big méetings than one, and she had never till then asked 
me about her appearance. However, it may have been mere acci- 
dent, 

The people were mostly assembled on our arrival; the ink- 
stands—we used little earthen jugs—were full of tallow candles ; 
the stove was red-hot, and such a display of finery among the 
ladies was never made there before. There were Captain Hill’s 
daughters, wearing new scarlet merino shawls, the largest ones I, 
had seen; though Sally told me, in a whisper, that they were not 
so very fine after all—that the borders were sewed on. Then 
there was Florence Middleton, whose father had lately moved 
from town into our neighborhood, dressed im wonderful style, we 
all thought. The plumes in her hat, and the fur about her neck, 
had cost more money than Deacon Whitfield’s new fanning-mill. 
“Florence is nothing extra for beauty,” said Sally, gathering the 
folds of her eloak a little back from the first wide display she had 
made of them. ‘There, too, was Maria Claverel, more showy than 
Florence, but not so“elegant. Others there were, all arrayed in 
their best and smiling their sweetest. — 

I was so dazzled at first by the brilliant display, that I did not 
know my cousin Delia was not there; but even when I made the 
discovery, I was not sorry: would look so odd in her plain 
flannel gown—TI would return with the Whitfields, as I had come, 
and gladly forego the pleasure of. my.expected visit, that Delia 
might be spared the mortification that must attend her coming. 

What a din there was in the house! Big boys whispering half 
aloud to each other; young ladies talking in low keys to each 
other ; the old'men comparing fotes as to the size and value of 
favorite co!ts, the quantity and quality of wheat harvested the last 
summer, or discussing politics and religion ; the young men as yet 
remained about the door, whittling the fence, or trying the mettle 
of one another’s horses—there was nothing in doors which they 
cared about. 

The schoolmaster was not in his accustomed place; he had 
given up his chair to Deacon Whitfield, and was moving about 
among the fathers of the children he tanght, praising their dili- 
gence and aptitude. “Don’t be afraid to use the whip, young 
man; spare the rod and spoil the child, you know,” was the in- 
struction he more than once received that evening; for the ter- 
riblest accusation brought against him was, that he had never had 
a switch in his school. He used to tell us, laughingly, that he 
would bring one when we needed it ;"and we behaved better, I 
fancy, than we would have done with a dozen of Mr. Stoneham- 
mer’s whips in our sight. 

I was watching him a little nervously—for I confess I feared for 
the effect of the bright cloaks and shawls and plumes—when sud- 
denly there was a stamping at the door, and my Uncle ’Zekiel en- 
tered, followed close by the laughing, chubby-checked Delia. 
Her cheeks were glowing from the exercise, and the wind had 
blown her black curls all about her neck, so that they looked 
much prettier, even, than Florence’s furs. She wore a new brown 

“flannel frock, nicely pressed; and her mother’s big white merino 

shawl; and when, sitting down, she gathered it about her, and 
pushing back the quilted hood she wore, smiled and nodded to the 
girls, as though they must be just as glad she was come as herself. 
I thought she looked unusually pretty. 

I was not long in joining her, and communicating the glad i in- 
telligence that I was to pass the night with her ; and shortly after, 
the schoolmaster, who had not previously notfeed me that evening, 
made his way to me, and, in a whisper, requested the pleasure of 
knowing my fair friend. Delia was full of fun and frolic when. 
her father’s eyes were not upon her, and while I could not think 
of anything to say, she said a thousand pleasant things; for the 
society of Uncle ’Zekiel was much sought after, and, seated in 
the schoolmaster’s chair, which Deacon Whitfield resigned on his 
entrance, he was quite surrounded by the first men of the neigh- 
borhood. So Delia gave full play to her vivacity. Uncle ’Zckiel’s 
arrival had been a signal for the young men to come in, and the 
house was now full. 

Delia and I sat together, as I said; and though the schoolmas- 
ter sat beside me he leaned quite past me to converse with Delia 
at first, but presently arose and seated himself between us. It 
was a small thing; nevertheless it pointed straight to my doom. 
Sally Whitfield smiled when she saw the movement, and straight- 
way joined Florence, whom she thoroughly disliked; and such a 
tittering and whispering as they made caused Uncle ’Zekiel to 
stand right up, search out the offenders, and rebuke them with 
one of his severest looks. 

There was a silence, after which the candles were snuffed, and 
the house organized. It fell to Uncle ’Zekiel to propound the 
question for discussion, which he did, as follows : 

“Tf a pumpkin-vine grow by chance in one man’s ground, and 
bear fruit on another man’s ground, to which does the pumpkin 
belong ?” 

The first speaker had taken the floor, and was opening with a 
compliment to the ladies, when there was a faint rap on the door, 
and a lad of twelve years old, or thereabouts, entered, and, wiping 
the tears with his sleeve, looked anxiously about the room. 

- He was.a poor boy of the neighborhood, whose father was sick, 
and about to make his will, and he was come for Uncle ’Zekiel. 
That personage arose very gravely, and putting on a drab over- 
coat abové a drab undercoat, said he was sorry to leave his neigh- 
bors and friends, but a sick. brother—for we were all brothers— 
was about to make his “will and testimony,” and required his 
assistance. 

Poor Delia pleaded to remain, asdaring her father that I 
go home with her, and that we should not be afraid in so bri; 
moonlight. I seconded her appeal, and the.schoolmaster 

* to say, he should be too happy if he could be of any service} but 
in his strengest voice Uncle ’Zekiel said he couldn’t be of any 


service to his daughter, and taking Delia by the hand, he led her 
out as though she had been a child. 


I should likgto give some account of the evening’s debate ; but 


it has nothing to do with the match-making, and therefore I pass 
on to its close. The blushes glowed in the schoolmaster’s face all 
the evening, afté®ywhat Uncle "Zekiel said. felt sorry, but some- 
how there was a new understa ween ms; and when he 
asked if I had eompany home, and proposed to go with me, I felt 
ho hesitancy nor stammering, when I said I would trouble him so 
far. I think perhaps I pouted a little; when I saw his delight that 
I turned towards Unele ’Zekiel’s and not’my own home. I think 
so, but I don’t know; though young ladies are not likely to take 
kindly to being supplanted. 

I remember we had a very gay walk, seemingly, talking and 
laughing with unusual freedom. Previously, when alone, we had 
found less to say, and said the little in more subdued tones. One 
after another the youths cantered past us, pausing, perhaps, to 
add some mirthful jest to their salutations, and now and then a 
stripling was seen leading his horse by one hand, and some pretty 
girl by the other; for few of the young ladies returned home ac- 
companied by fathers and brothers, as they went. 

I remember of seeing Florence Middleton, upon that occasion, 
climbing into the rough buggy of young Jeremiah Whitfield, in 
preference to the handsome chaise of her father; and of hearing 
Maria Claverel assert, as she mounted behind Abner Sands, and 
trotted away on his shaggy pony, it was the pleasantest ride she 
had ever taken. The young village clergyman, who dropt in late, 
and smiled graciously on his lay brethren’s attempts at public 
speaking, accompanied Sally Whitfield. And, as they set out, he 
made some commonplace observation to her father about the 
severity of the weather—he afterwards made his attentions to 
Sally more exclusive. 

The walk was tedious to me, though I had never before taken a 
walk with the schoolmaster that was tedious—it seemed to me 
that we would never reach the point where we left the big lane for 
the narrow one leading down to Uncle ’Zekiel’s home. But we 
did, and I remember of noticing Delia’s yellow mare eating leis- 
urely from a haystack in one corner of the field which bordered 
the narrow lane. A beautiful animal she was, and one of the 
fleetest travellers in all the country round about. But of this 
hereafter. 

Down and down we went, seeing away below us the lights 
streaming acro’ frozen ground from the narrow windows of 
the old-fushione use. Delia was waiting forme. As we drew 
near the gate, the chickens cackled in the trees, and the watch- 
dog growled and shook his heavy chain, as though they were ‘not 
much used to being disturbed at ten o’clock at night. Hearing 
these indications of our approach, Delia came forth to welcome us ; 
and her sunny face and merry laughter assured me that Uncle 
’*Zekiel was still engaged with the “ will and testimony.” 

The great, deep fire-place was full of hickory logs, that blazed 
and crackled and roared up the chimney, making the white walls 
and narrow, uncurtained windows glow again. That room—known 
as the big room to Uncle ’Zekiel’s household—would, no doubt, 
look curious to the reader of this story; I think it was curious to 
the schoolmaster then. There were polished steel andirons, reach- 
ing far out on the stone hearth, whereon stood a pewter pitcher of 
cider and a huge basin of apples, “ripe and red ;” and on the wal- 
nut table was a plate of hickory nuts and another of doughnuts— 
the simple preparations of Delia for our entertainment- There 
were bunches of yarn hanging on pegs in the wall here and there ; 
a little wheel with the distaff wound with flax stood in the corner ; 
and the oak joists were garnished with stockings, seed corn, the 
horns of wild animals slain in Uncle ’Zekiel’s younger days, the 
skins of snakes looped up here and there, a finely polished rifle, 
and other things curious or useful. The floor was of ash-tree 
boards, and scoured white as snow; the chairs were of maple- 
wood, and no less white; and a huge mahogany desk, wherein 
Unele ’Zekiel kept his “papers” and bags of silver, and upon 
which stood a fine brass clock, that had cost more money than 
would fit out a Yankee pedler now, completed the furniture. 

A merry time we made with the help of the cider and cakes; 
and I could not but notice that when the schoolmaster named the 
apple-seeds himself, Delia seemed especially pleased, and tried 
hard to make the number spell his name. In all ways, in fact, 
their mutual admiration was apparent. At length the seeds were 
jast enough to spell his name, but Delia, to be perverse, perhaps, 
insisted that they were false seeds, and indicated a false heart; 
when, to assure himself of the contrary, no doubt, the schoolmas- 
ter took the little hand in his—he did not hold it half a minute, I 
am sure ;- but that half minute was the fatalest one of all. Sud- 
denly it was as if a cloud passed over the moon, and turning, we 
saw the frowning face of Uncle ’Zekiel at the window. 

The next moment he was in the room. Not one word he spoke, 
bpt with his cane struck Delia on the cheek, and then pointed it 
beneath the walnut table. She knew her certain doom ; and, look- 
ing the while as though she must sink into the earth, crept beneath 
it, and sat on the floor like a child, eighteen as she was, and in the 
presence of her first beau, too. Such was family epetes in 
‘those days. 

There needed no words tg Zimonish the echabiinjinee to take 
up his line of march towards the “ private entertainment,” where 
he abode. I cannot tell what I suffered during the hour which 
Unele ’Zekiel and I sat together by the fire, and Delia under the 
table—for her punishment endured for that length of time. Nota 
word spoke he ; but I felt rebuked for being there, for living in the 
worldly cross-roads neighborhood, and, in fact, for living at all. 
I think I have never since been so willing to die as during the 
‘passage of that terrible hour. 

The clock’ struck twelve, and the last echo died, when the old 


man rose and pointing with his cane to Delia’s chamber, retired 
to his own. I hastened to remove all signs of our late festivity, 
while Delia dried her eyes, as the careful friends do of a funeral, 
while the bereaved are at the grave. 

The fire burned down, the crickets chirruped in the hearth, and 
the mice gnawed their way into the room, and capered about the 
floor, fearless of us, as they well might be—we had something 
else to think about. Every heart has its own little sorrows ; and 
then it was that Delia told me all hers—all she had suffered under 
the iron rule of her father’s despotism, for it was nothing less. 
Very little sleeping we did-dliat night, for it was daybreak before 
we left the fire. 

Opposition tends always to the growth of that which is opposed ; 
and, as may be supposed, Delia’s predilection for the schoolmaster 
imcreased because of the hard words uttered by her father. “He 
is no schoolmaster more than I am,” he used to say; “but some 
escaped convict, or wretched blackleg, come here to infatuate the 
wives and danghterswf a law-loving and law-abiding people.” 

After the debating society, stricter watch—if that were possible 
—was kept over Delia, and she was not allowed to attend the 
monthly meetings of the circuit preacher unless accompanied by 
her mother. She was not even allowed to listen to the flute of 
evenings, which, for his solace, Mr. Wiseman played at the “ pri- 
vate entertainment.” “How do you know,” said Uncle ’Zekiel, 
“but that they are wicked dancing-tunes ?”’ But all such restraints 
are foolishness to lovers, as the schoolmaster and Delia soon be- 
came—myself aiding and abetting, by secretly delivering the let- 
ters from one to the other; for I soon gave over jealousy, and as 
heartily rejoiced in Delia’s success, as if it had been my own. 
True, we didn’t know anything of the schoolmaster’s family or 
position at home; but, womanlike, we said we didn’t care—we 
liked him for himself. 

Uncle ’Zekjgl’s dislike of the young man was scon ‘rumored 
about. The debating society fell into disrepute, and was shortly 
broken up, and the school dwindled more and more, though no 
one could say aught against the teacher. Even the Whitfields 
said, he might be the nicest man in the world for all they knew ; 
but he might not be, too. And so they didn’t ask him to their 
quilting-party ; aad the proprietor of the “ private entertainment ’’ 
removed his quarters from the best room in the house to the gar- 
ret. Meantime, the schoolmaster kept on teaching the few schol- 
ars he had, and Delia and I, who had learned more of him than 
we cared to tell, smiléd at the little respect he received. Weekly 
I made my visits to Delia, “delivering into her milk-white bosom ” 
the letters of her lover ; and sometimes I kept watch at the door of 
Uncle ’Zekiel’s chamber, while the happy pair met by moonlight 
alone. I confess I trembled for what I had done, when Delia one 
night hid her face in my bosom, and said she was going to be 
married. It was too late for repentance now, and so I encouraged 
» and soothed as best I could. 

All at once a report came into circulation, that the grand old 
housé was to be finished, and the son of the proprietor, a bachelor, 
whose property it now was, himself would reside there. If Uncle 
*Zekiel’s bags of money gave him consideration in the estimation 
of other people, other people’s bags of money gave them consider- 
ation in his; and when he heard the report about the wealthy 
young man, he said that would be a match worth Delia’s thinking 
of. However, when the rumor was traced to the schoolmaster, 
Uncle ’Zekiel said it was likely all a lie. But, notwithstanding 
the weight of Uncle ’Zekiel’s opinion, workmen came to the grand 
old house by dozens, and alterations and improvements went for- 
ward so rapidly, as to surprise all the people of our neighborhood. 
Everybody said, “ Whoever has got hold of the old place, must 
have money!” Still, no one believed that the son of the old pro- 
prietor, a bachelor, was resolving there to live. 

One wild March day, the last of the quarter of our school, I saw 
Uncle ’Zekiel ride Delia’s dun mare up to the blacksmith’s shop 
to get her shoes set; and while the work was being done, the 
blacksmith and the proprietor of the “ private entertainment ” sat 
on the horse-trough and discussed something most earnestly. I 
could not hear what they said, but I knew they were talking of the 
new place, and of the owner of it, who was evidently to reside 
there, inasmuch as furniture and servants were already in the house, 
and the invitations had been given to all the neighbors, including 
Uncle ’Zekiel, to a “ house-warming ” the following night. 

That coming night was to be to the schoolmaster and Delia the 
great night of their lives. The snow fell all day, and Uncle ’Ze- 
kiel said more than once he did not think he and his good woman 
would get to the “house-warming ;” at which Delia only smiled, 
for she knew he would go. And sure enough, towards night he 
made preparations by tarring the wheels of the market-wagon, 
tying down the cover, and filling the bed with fresh straw. Delia 
turned away her face and wiped her eyes as she saw her mother in 
the clay-colored silk gown which she had scarcely worn since her 
wedding-day. 

The dun mare was harnessed to a sleigh, in which Delia and I 
were to ride directly behind her parents. And before the rumble 
of the wagon ceased, Charles Wiseman was at hand, as agreed, 
and, placing me beside him, and Delia on his knee—for the sleigh 
was small—we drove off at a rate which soon left the wagon of 
the old folks far behind. On arriving at the grand old house— 


- for, of course, it was young Wiseman’s—they were married ; and 


Mrs. Delia Wiseman shortly after received her guests in mich the 
finest parlor she had ever seen. 

When Uncle. ’Zekiel was presented to the ‘bride, he faced 
straight about, and between crying and laughing crept under the 
large table of rosewood that stood in the centre of the reom, and 
while the guests looked on astonished, related the story of Delia’s 
first acquaintance with the schoolmaster, upon which it was 


agreed that young hearts were sometimes wiser than old heads. 


e 
* 
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AMUSEMENTS IN BOSTON. 

The Boston Museum has been running through a series of old 
English comedies, interspersed with a variety of clever farces. 
Jullien’s second series of concerts at the Music Hall were bril- 
liantly attended, and passed off with distinguished eclat; he is, 
indeed, the Napoleon of musicians. Macallister, the inimitable, 
has delighted the town by his soirees magiques, and has reaped a 
rich pecuniary harvest. Mr. Forrest has run through his role of 
characters at the National Theatre, with his usual success, draw- 
ing large houses, but benefiting his own purse, rather than the 
treasury of the theatre. Mr. Anderson has, in the meantime, in 
connection with Miss Morant, performed an engagement at 
Howard Atheneum, with ordinary success. Mr. Anderson is, 
beyond a doubt, one of the best actors now on the stage. The 
Germania Musical Society has continued to give its usual public 
entertainments, and still remains, as it should be, a great favorite 
with our citizens. Dion Bourcicault, the dramatist, has been de- 
livering a successful course of lectures, at the Tremont Temple. 
His entertainments have been exceedingly original and attractive. 
We have no lack of public entertainments the present season. 


> 


CIRCULATION OF THE FLAG. 

Though we took occasion to mention in our paper, the week 
before last, that we printed for the first number of The Flag of our 
Union an edition of 63,000 copies, we are now pleased to state 
that, so entirely successful and popular has the new form of the 
paper proved, that we were obliged to reset it and print a second 
edition of 7000 additional copies ; so that our regular weekly edi- 
tion is now 70,000 copies for the Flag. We are constantly receiv- 
ing congratulatory letters, expressing great satisfaction at the 
change, and showing that the increased beauty of the paper, and 


Srveutrak Fact.—The Belfast Signal states that, a few days 
since, as Mr. Sylvester,;of Lincolnville, was going to market, he 
fell in with a large eagle, measuring seven feet three inches across 
the wings. The eagle seemed disposed to show fight, whereupon 
Mr. Sylvester with his goad stick succeeded in capturing him and 
taking him along to market. 
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SPLINTERS. 


«++. The friends of Ex-Mayor Scaver, at the Revere House, 
presented him with a superb silver vase, a few days since. 
. The Astor Library, New York city, is now opened to visi- 
tors, and is ip the active operation of its liberal designer’s purpose. 
-++. The remains of Pulaski have just been discovered at Sa- 
vannah, after a long search, and carefully gathered up. 
.-+» The children in one of the public schools at Cincinnati 
have contributed $100 to buy a piano for the use of the school. 
-. Mr. E. Davenport will return to America in April. He 
has recently been playing Forrest’s Jack Cade in England. 
-.+. Joseph Severns, Esq., the editor of the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Argus, has been appointed naval store-keeper for Philadelphia. 
. With the muscles of the jaw we can crack a nut with a 
force. much exceeding the dead weight of the whole body. 
‘s+ The Siamese Twins are in New York at the Cooper 
House, Broadway, passing the winter with their families. 
. Mr. F. W. Lowe shot, a few days ago, at Bayride, Talbot 
county, Md., a swan measuring across its wings seven feet. 
.+.. The New York city authorities have resolved to keep the 
streets of that citydighted from sunset to daylight. 
-+++ The loss of the American clipper ship Staffordshire, with 
f her captain and nearly 200 passengers, is a fearful visitation. 
. The present state of Europe is very like a friction match, 
ren to explode and blaze up at the very least friction. 
. The city of Philadelphia has twenty-eight libraries, with an 
sguregate of over two hundred and thirty-eight thousand volumes. 
. Itis said the House military committee will report a bill for 
forming the three new regiments asked for by the secretary of war. 
. During the past season, 47,000 persons crogeed (he Bridge 
leading to Goat Island, Niagara Falls. 


- A proposition has been made to consolidate the line of |. 


railroads frem Pittsburg to Chicago, through Ohio and Indiana. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

In the inevitable progress of the “star of empire” westward, it 
has already settled over that portion of the Polynesian group of 
islands, in the Pacific Ocean, known as the Sandwich Islands, 
embracing distinct and important islands, containing about 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. These islands are known as 
Hawaii,—the largest—Oahu, Niaui, Rauia, Molokai, Nichau, and 
Lauai, ranging in size and number of inhabitants in the order in 
which we have named them; the first some twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, the last not more than five or six hundred. 

It is well known that the Hawaiian kingdom, through its proper 
officers have frequently expressed the strongest desire to become 
annexed to the United States, and that of late this desire haz as- 
sumed a more decided character, and is at present being urged 
upon our government. All the leading interests of the kingdom 
are in thé hands of the Americans now. The rich planters and 
merchants are Americans; the missionaries who have done so 
much in bringing thenp from a state of rude barbarism, and chris- 
tianizing and civilizing thenif are a large majority Americans. 
The members of the king’s ministry are Americans, and nearly all 
the important offices are in the hands of Americans. American 
sentiments, feelings, laws, and institutions, must follo@y, as a 
natural consequence. 

The Hawaiian kingdom is composed of a group of islands, 
seven in number, situated in latitude from 19 to 22 degrees north, 
and on a direct line between San Francisco and Hong Kong, 2260 
miles from the former and 5000 miles from the latter. Their po- 
sition is an important one in a commercial point of view, affording 
a good recruiting station for our fleets of whaling ships in the 
Arctic and Pacific, and their convenient distance from California 
would make them desirable as a depot for ocean mail steamers 
between California and China. They are important also as a 
military and naval station for the protection of our commerce in 
the North Pacific, and as their annexation could be brought about 
without infringing upon the rights or prejudices of any nation, we 
earnestly hope it may be accomplished. 

These islands are represented as remarkably fertile, and pro- 
ductive in all respects, the natural and unaided products of the 
soil being quite sufficient to bountifully supply all the simple 
wants of necessity. The possession of the islands would enable 
our government to establish what it so much needs in the Pacific, 
a perfect and impregnable naval depot, which should also form a 
convenient and important stopping-place for the many lines of 
steamers destined to ply from the Pacific coast to China and that 
portion of the globe. 

SILVER COINAGE, 

Recent appearances indicate that the New York assay office will 
be able to go into operation by the Ist April next, and the branch 
mint of California on the Ist of ruary. As soon as the New 
York establishment gets under way, the mint at Philadelphia will 
be set to work chiefly upon silver coin;by direction of Mr. Guthrie, 
who desires to furnish, if possible, a supply of silver sufficient for 
the ordinary purposes of business. It is believed there will be but 
little difficulty in getting the metal for coinage. Mr. Guthrie has 
already purchased $7,000,000 of silver since he went into the 
Treasury Department, and we can afford to offer sufficient induce- 
ments to procure us from Mexico any amount that we may desire. 
More change is really very much needed ; the scarcity of silver is 
complained of in every department of business, and if the present 
government officials can do anything to obviate the evil, they will 
deserve many thanks from the public. 


MosicaL.—Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) made her first 
appearance in public at Dresden recently, at a series of concerts 
given by her husband. The event excited much interest in the 
musical world, and hundreds were unable to procure tickets, the 
music shops being besieged by applicants. Her voice is pro- 
nounced unimpaired, and as sweet as ever. 


A Puzzix.—On the opposite page we present Franklin’s famous 
letter of allegorical writing, a pleasant puzzle for old and young 
to solve. On the first page of the present number may also be 
found a fine likeness, and other matters relating to the old philos- 
opher and scholar. 


Natrionat Costumes.—On pages 40 and 41, of the present 
number, we present a view of the national costumes of all the 
principal nations of the globe, designed carefully to illustrate the 
dress peculiar to the country of each nation represented. 


+ 


A waturaL Guipe.—On the vast prairies of Texas, a little 
plant grows, whose leaves point unerringly to the north—a guide 
for travellers across those trackless wilds. 


Axsany ALE.—There are 238,000 barrels of ale manufactured 
in Albany, yearly. This requires the consumption of 600,000 Ibs. 
of hops, worth 45 cents a pound. 


+ 


ovr Pargr.—On receiving our paper, the reader 
should place a pin neatly in the back, cut the leaves, and then 
they can read it “like a book.” 


Srories asout Does.—Phillips, Sampson & Co., of this city, 
have just issued a pretty little child’s book thus entitled, by Estelle. 
It is finely got up. . 


day evening theatrical performances, which is a hopeful sign. 
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RANGOON. 

On the last page of the present number may be found a view of 
this commercial port of the Burman empire. Rangoon is built on 
the most eastern branch of the river Irawadi, about twenty-six miles 
from the sea; and, though the navigation is somewhat intricate, 
the difficulties are easily overcome by good pilots ; so that vessels 
of 1200 tons have proceeded to the port. The téwn lies on the 
left bank of the river, from the banks of which the ground rises 
gradually for more than two miles to the foot of the hill on which 
the grand Dagong Pagoda is built, the base of which appears to 
be seventy or eighty feet above the level of the Irawadi. The 
town and suburbs extend about a mile along the bank of the river : 
the streets are narrow; the houses are raised on bamboos, or 
strong timbers. The few brick-built houses belong chicfly to 
Europeans, who pay a heavy tax for this privilege; no subject of 
the Burman empire is permitted to erect a brick building. These _ 
brick houses are built within the myo, or city, which is an irregular 
quadrangle, surrounded by a stockade, composed of heavy beams 
of teak timber. On the south side of this stockade, towards the 
river, is a ditch, over which there is a causeway. Rangoon is very 
convenient for ship-building, as the tide rises from eighteen to 
twenty-four feet, and the great teak forests are near it ; whence the 
timber may be floated down the whole way. The place has been 
built about a century, and is in possession of the English. 

Tue Dirrerence.—The books for the Astor Library cost 
allt one dollar each, while those of the new Congressional Li- 
brary cost four dollars and a half. Poor Uncle Sam! He has to 
bleed at every pore. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe Mr. Bennett Cavanaugh to Miss Elizabeth 


By Rev. Mr. Cruft, te of Ashland. 
By Rev. Dr. Stow. Mr. James N. Miss Sabina T. Bachelor. 

By Rev. Mr. Jameson, Mr. Albert “Aldrich to Miss Mary Ann Laws. 
oe Mr. Gardner Murphy, to Miss Hannah B. Flagg, of 


By hev. Mr. Faller, Mr. Henry W. Clinton, of the Lowell Daily News, to 
Miss Susan B. ot of Manchester, N wi 
. Mr. Bosworth, Mr. Horace C. Briggs to Miss Mar- 


gelia L. Clay. 
At Charlestown. Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Charles H. Tompkins, of Boston, 
to Miss Martha M. Hutchinson. 


ee , by Rev. Mr. Peirce, Hon. Ithamar W. Beard to Miss Abba W. 
y Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Lemuel Perkins to Miss Sarah 


At Holliston, by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Benjamin Clark, of Roxbury, to Mrs. 
Triphena B . Emerson. 
At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. J Jewett to Miss Anna M. P: L 
. . Mr. Bartel, Henry Peck, Esq., of New Haven. Ct., to 
At South Berwick, Me., : by Rev. Mr Copeland, Mr. Edmund B. Taylor, of 
— | to Miss Mary A. Wentworth, of Great Fails, N. H. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. aa 2. Collins, 29; Mr. D. Henry a, 20; Capt. 
William Cotting, 59. , 45: Anna Winslow Storer, 72. 

At Malden, Mrs. ae W. Wait, wife of Deacon Thomas Wait, 45. 

‘At Cambria 


Ciap 
At Lowell, Mr. Samuel C. Morey, 46. 
At New Bedford, Hon. John Avery Parker. 84; Miss Hannah Dexter, 64. 
At Dighton, Mrs. Alice, widow of Mr. Philip Pitts, 88. 
At Carlisle, Miss Sarah "@. Skelton, 23. 
At Deerfield. Deacon John Amsden, 84. 
At Nantucket, Miss Anna Coffin, 80; Mrs. Sarah Barnard, 77. 
At Tyngsboro, Mr. John B. Kendall, of Boston, 71. 
At Kingston, Thomas Cushman, Eeq., 72. 
At Portland, at the Marine Hospital, Mr. Wm. Molson, of Harrisburg, 28. 
At Canterbury, N. H., Mr. Elijah Mathes, 94. 
At Yarmouth, Me., Mr. Nathaniel Foster, a native of Danvers, 70. 
At Dover, Vt., Miss Anna Wood, 95. 
‘At Saxton’s River, Vt., Hon. David Chandler, 64 
On board whaling barque Lady Sufloik, of Beverly, Nov. 12, Capt. Miller. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE ISLE OF DREAMS. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


0, I have had a wildering dream, 
“Born of enchantment's wildest spell, 
Which made the smiling future seem 
Fairer than poet’s rhyme can tell. 


Clearly and brightly gleamed the track, 
Where soon my bark its way should keep, 
Turning the furrows softly back 
Along the green fields of the deep. 


And o’er the waters, far away, 

Where always smiled the summer hours, 
An isle of soft enchantment lay, 

With silvery streams and hills of flowers. 


Yet not the beauty of that clime 
With all its flowery hills and streams, 
Which never poet’s honeyed rhyme 
Could paint so lovely as my dreams; 
That joy within my bosom kept. 
That tumult in my heart could make, 
Which held me, while the weary slept, 
Through all the live-long night, awake. 


In that unreached and happy isle, 
After its pleasant bowers were gained, 
I saw the beauty of one smile, 
That never, never, never, waned. 


_ 0, hills where hopes and blossoms grew, 
I saw ye surely fade and fall; 
And that dear smile has faded too— 
Most unsubstantial of them all. 


~4 > 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WILL IT DO: 


—or— 
THE NOM DE PLUME. 


a 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


“ That will not do,” exclaimed Agnes, with energy. 

“Tt must do,” replied her sister Annic. ° 

“ Must do!” repeated Agnes, with an awfully shrill emphasis, 
that sounded something near a shriek, as she rapidly left the room, 
the sweep of her dress acting as a huge fan to set all the papers 
and scraps of ribbon and cloth on the table flying about the room. 

A glance was sufficient te show that her eyes flashed fire, her 
cheeks were crimsoned with excitement, her lips were firmly com- 
pressed, her bosom heaved, and she had straightened her form to 
its utmost height. Amazed, her sister was transfixed a moment 
to her seat, and then arose to follow her, but she reached the hall 
only in time to hear Agnes’s chamber-door close, and the click of 
the lock telling she had fastened herself in. 

What should she do? What ought she to do? A moment was 
sufficient to satisfy Annie that it would be folly to go to the fast- 
ened door and solicit entrance, and so she returned quietly to her 
sewing at the table, after she had restored the scattered papers and 
ribbons to their place. She recalled to het mind a sweet passage 
in Tennyson, and kept repeating it to herself to soothe her agitated 
feelings. Thus she quieted all the turbulence of her spirit, and it 
was not long before she was singing a little song that told how 
happy she was there by the window of her cozy room, that looked 
out on the long, though narrow street. , 

And how was the case with Agnes? She flung herself upon 
‘her bed in passion—she wept and moaned—she buried her face in 
the pillow to stop her voice, and her imagination was busy in con- 
juring up phantoms of horror. The first burst over, she was 
heartily ashamed of herself. The passion was ludicrous to herself, 
and she became so thoroughly mortified in her own estimation of 
her conduct, that she sat on the side of her bed, with her hands 
fold@d together, till she almost unconsciously reclined on the bed, 
and then. fell asleep. P 

She dreamed she was out in the country, one bright summer 
day, and had wandered plucking flowers till she came to the side 
of a swiftly running stream. The waters came from out beneath 
a rocky recess, and when they came to near where she stood, they 
divided ; the two streams thus made were in wide contrast to each 
other, for one went on its way moistening the bank all along its 
course, and when it came to where the rocks impeded its flow, it 
went in and around them so sweetly that it seemed as though the 
bubbles on the surface of the waters were globules of laughter, 
and with a merrier voice than ever the stream flowed on. The 

- other stream went leaping and flashing, and when it came to the 

_rocks in the channel, it flew about them as though it would scatter 
them, and felt it to be impertinent that such dead things as stones 
should intercept the progress of so bright a stream. Agnes felt 
like rebuking the waters thus turbulent at every difficulty in their 
course, when a voice issued from the stream as it made an eddy 

round a rock, and the voice said, “ Rebuke not the waters till thou 
thyself ceasest to be like them !” 

‘Suddenly the stream dried up—the country scene vanished, 

’ nd she was in the little cozy room, gazing into a mirror that re- 
tained the picture it caught when her sister said, “ It must do,” 
and she echoed those words in passion. 

She woke from her sleep, and the dream haunted her. She 
dreaded to go down to the room, but she was possessed to see if 
by some strange daguerrian process a picture was really made in 
the mirror. She left her chamber, and as she approached the door 
of the lower room, she heard her sister gayly singing her favorite 
song, and thought it a good time to slip in quietly. .She did so, 


and went up directly to the mirror. She started at the first glance, 
for her vivid imagination transposed its picture to the glass, and 
Annie, noticing the movement, asked, “ Did you step on a pin ?” 

So sweetly was this question asked, that involuntarily Agnes 
looked towards Annie—their eyes met, and both glances were full 
of meaning, and instantly, with all the impulsiveness of her na- 
ture, Agnes was kneeling at Annie’s feet, burying her facedin her 
lap, and weeping piteously. 

A few moments, and with a delicacy that would not renew the 
allusion of the past, Annie said, ‘‘ Agnes, I have had a letter this 
forenoon from cousin Albert. He is coming to-night, and I think 
he will be here early. I'll get it.” 

She lifted the hand of her sister up tenderly, and went in an 
opposite direction to where the face of Agnes was turned, only to 
give her some opportunity to clear her eyes of the tears, and her 
cheeks of the traces of grief; for, really, Annie had thé letter in 
her bosom. She turned and gave it to Agnes, and in a moment 
the two sisters were as merrily conversing and planning for the 
future, as though nothing had happ®hed to disturb their harmony. 

The dinner hour was now past, and busily were the sisters em- 
ployed in arranging matters and things for the reception of their 
cousifAlbert. A double purpose animates them, because they 
are to receive a visit also fromm their uncle, who has written. them 
that he is on his way north, in company with a lady to whom he 
had become an escort from the South to the cool mountains for 


# her health. It was in reference to the coming of this lady that 


the excitement of the morning had been caused ; for, while Agnes 
desired to have the lady honored by a large party, Annie had re- 
solved that what she felt must be more agreeable to any traveller 
should take place—a relief from the excitement of a party. Agnes 
had maintained in her impulsiveness that such a course would 
seem to say they were poor, and did not know what belonged to 
the courtesies of fashionable life; but she now accepted the com- 
ing of cousin Albert as a sort of compromise, and resolved to spend 
a delightful evening. 

Albert came early, and informed his cousin that he had been 
telegraphed that his father was to pass through the city that day, 
and in full knowledge of who the lady was in company with his 
father, he enjoyed the story told him by Agnes of the incident of 
the mornjng—leaving out, of course, the painful part of it. 

The expected lady was none other than an authoress in 
whose writings these sisters had taken the greatest interest, and 
whose letters, as they appeared from month to month in one of 
the magazines, were a rich treat w them. They knew her only 
by the nom de plume under which she appeared before the public, 
and Albert felt certain they would not recognize her by the intro- 
duction of the evening, especially as he intended to ask of his fa- 
ther not to go further than the use of the lady’s real name. 

The evening came, and when the carriage drove to the door, 
the tall gas light directly o ite the marble steps, in the street, 
illumined the figure of the lady who stepped from the coach to the 
door, led by the hand of Mr. Morton, Albert’s father. The sisters 
had caught a glimpse of the slight figure, simply dressed, and 
with a countenance that was the very picture of purity, quietude 
and sweetness. The visitors were warmly welcomed. 


That evening was passed in a delightful manner; and those sis- 
ters little knew how completely everything was suited to the taste 
of their sensitive and observing lady visitor. Had they known 
she was an authoress, they would not have dared fo invite her to 
their little room ; they would have felt bound to turn the conver- 
sation to books and the fine arts with tenfold less interest in their 
talk than they gave to it, as these subjects incidentally came up ; 
and they would have been frightened at the idea of running over 
the choice volumes in their library with the free criticisms which 
really were as fresh as the breath of new mown hay. 

The hours had flown rapidly when the time for the departure of 
Mr. Merton and the lady had come, and with mutual expressions 
of courteous regard on the part of the sisters and guests, the vis- 
itors left the mansion, whose honored head was at this time ab- 
sent in Europe. 

Albert remained, and no sooner was the carriage rolling from 
the door, than he exclaimed to Agnes, “ It did do—didn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” she gayly replied, acknowledging that she had 
pas:ed “a love of an evening.” 

‘The next morning Albert returned to his professional studies, 
burning to tell the secret concerning the real character of the lady 
visitor, but he thought he would refrain from the revelation, 
through fear that his cousin might regret that they had not known 
that their most admired writer had been their guest. 

Two months passed, during which time the sisters had received 
another number of their favorite magazine, and in reading the 
“delightful” letters, they imagined that the description given in 
one of them of a gentleman with whom the writer had become 
acquainted, and of whom she spoke as “a fine specimen of the gen- 
tleman of the old school,” was really a portrait of their uncle, 
Albert’s father. But they did not discover anything that made 
them certain of the fact, till the next issue of the magazine came, 
and they were convinced it could be no other, because of some inci- 
dents which Albert had related from letters sent him by his brother, 
who had been much with his father. 

But a greater surprise was now near them. ‘They had not read 
far before they found a racy description of the memorable evening 
‘to which I have referred—the house, the reoms, the group, and 
the entertainment of the hours there spent. ‘The writer seemed 
to have enjoyed a rare and much desired luxury. She spoke of 

‘the parlor as haying made a “magnificent wardrobe” for them, 
and how glad she was to step out of it to the room she éalled 
“the library ;” and then she gave in detail a description of “the 
cozy apartment ’’—the piano in one corner, the library and secretary 
in another, the round table with its books and papers, the vase of 


roses, and the illumination of the room coming from lamps send- 
ing their light through the most delicate and exquisite of porcelain 
transparencies. The conversation, so in contrast to the stilted talk 
of the drawing-room, refreshed her; and in the most humorous 
and pleasantly sarcastic manner, the writer ran a comparison be- 
tween the rational manner in which a couple of visitors had thus 
been entertained, and the “style” she had so often been con- 
demned to endure. It was a most exquisite piece of composition 
—so fresh, so poetic, so rich in suggestions, that there was evi- 
dence enough that she wrote the, sincere convictions of her heart. 

With fluttering hearts the sisters had begun the perusal of the 
letters, but they took time to breathe the more as they went on, and 
felt relieved when they closed the description where the writer said, 
“When the evening closed, and we returned to the hotel, we were 
more than ever in love with our nom de plume, that so effeetually 
separates sometimes the writer from the traveller.” 

Hardly had they finished the reading, when a servant brought 
up a copy of the magazine, sent by mail from Albert, who was 
anxious, as he said in the note, to have them see a “letter” that 
was in it; he not knowing whether they received the work or not. 
They opened to the letter, and found at the conclusion, pencilled 
in their cousin’s handwriting, the words, “ This must do.” 

For a moment they felt provoked that he should have so left 
them in the ignorance of how near they had been to one whose 
mind they had esteemed as among the richest of their sex; but 
they felt assured that the expression of her feelings in her letter 
was sincere, and a new and even dearer sympathy had sprung up 
between them, for their visitor became an attached friend, and 
one whose companionship was among the dearest things of life. 
She always maintained that she was not deceived in speaking of 
Agnes as one of the most unpretending and safely impulsive beings 
she had ever known—one to whom show and parade were uncon- 
genial, for, she said, “ Agnes commenced a new existence that 
evening, and we enjoyed the first fruits of its beauty.” 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORB. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued, from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


JANUARY FIFTEENTH. 
1746.—Samuel Parr, D. D., a learned English divine and phy- 
siologist, born. 
1795.—The Dutch declared in favor of the invading French 
Republicans, and the stadtholder fied. 
1844.—Daniel O’Connell brought to trial. ¥ 
1850.—Hungarian.exiles called upon President Taylor. 


(JANUARY SIXTEENTH. 

1598.—Edmund Spenser, a distinguished English poet, died, 
aged 45. 

1794.—Edward Gibbon, the English historian of Rome, died, 
aged 57. 

1809.—Battle of Corunna. The English, who had retreated 
over two hundred miles, before the French under Soult, stood at 
bay before embarking, and defeated their pursuers, but lost their 
gallant commander, Sir John Moore. 


JANUARY SEVENTEENTH. 

1685.—Boston harbor frozen over down to the castle. 
Sewall says that 900 persons were on the ice at one time. 

1706.—Benjamin Franklin born, opposite the Old South church, 
Boston. His father soon afterwards moved to the corner of Union 
and Hanover streets. ; 

1718.—Benjamin Church, the “ Indian fighter,” died at Little 
Compton, R. I. 

1793.—Louis XVI. condemned to death, the father of the “ citi- 
zen king” voting for the measure. 

JANUARY EIGHTEENTH. 
1746.—The young Pretender gained the battle of Falkirk. 
1782.—Daniel Webster born in Salisbury, N. H., a township 

newly granted to his father, ant other veterans of the “old 
French” and Revolutionary wars. 
1828.—Count Capo d’Istria arrives in Greece as President. 
1843.—Sir Charles Metcalf appointed Gov. General of Canada. 

JANUARY NINETEENTH. 
1472.—Copernicus, proclaimer of the solar system, born. 
1749.—Isaiah Thomas, a noted printer, born at Boston. 
1812.—Fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, in Spain, stormed and 

captured from the French by the English under Wellington. 
1840.—Antarctic continent discovered by the American explor- 
ing expedition, Com. Wilkes. 


Judge 


JANUARY TWENTIETH. 

1779.—David Garrick, a celebrated actor and dramatist, died at 
London, aged 63. 

1790.—John Howard, the philanthropic prison reformer, died, 

64. 

ae tee “ Grand Sanhedrim,”’ convened by order of Napo- 
leon, met at Paris. 

1836.—Rev. Robert Means, an eminent Presbyterian clergyman, 
died at Columbia, 8..C. 


JANUARY TWENTY-FIRST. 
1793.—Louis XVI. beheaded at Paris: He was crowned in 1774, 
and was so loved by the American “federal” party, that many of 
its prominent men wore mourning after his execution. 
1799.—Vaccine inoculation for the small-pox first introduced 
into England by Dr. Jeriner, who received a reward of £10,000. 
1831.—Gol. R. M. Troupe died at New York, aged 74. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


AT 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

An exchange says the sultan has mustered two hundred thou- 
-sand men, but the czar would pepper them. He has not been able 
to do it so far, however.——A surgeon writes from the gold 
fields of Australi@jthat he has now quite discarded the lancet, and 
opens the veins with a pickaxe.———A petition in favor of a 
prohibitory liquor law, signed by 8000 males and 5000 females, 
has been presented to the Georgia legislature. —— There was a 
mutiny on board ship James Wright at Mobile, 22d ult., and after 
a bloody struggle the crew, ‘seventeen in number, were put in 
‘ irons. —— Since September Ist, there have been exported to Eu- 
rope alone, from this country, 1,100,000 barrels of flour; 4,750,000 
bushels wheat; and 650,000 bushels corn. —— The epicure who 
finished his dinner with the “desert ”’ of Sahara, found it rather 
dry eating. —— It is reported in London that a libel suit has been 
commenced against Douglas Jerrold for an attack in Lloyd’s 
‘Weekiy Paper, of which he is the editor, upon the Coburgs and 
the queen of England.—— Walter Manning, of Wilmington, 
- Mass., recently cut nine cords of wood, from the stump, into four 
foot lengths, between the hours of sunrise and sunset of a short 
winter day, Beat it who can! ——The New York police have 
arrested two men, charged with swindling, by pretending to com- 
mune with the spiritual world. —— According to the Spanish 
proverb, four individuals are requisite to make a good salad—a 
spendthsift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a counsellor for salt, and a 
madman to stir all up. —— Dover cliffs are about to be blasted, 
and it is calculated that nearly 200,000 tons of chalk will be re- 
' moved. —— A writer in an Irish newspaper, after mentioning the 
wreck of a vessel near Skerries, rejoices that all the crew were 
saved, except four hogsheads of molasses. —— A bill is before the 
Alabama legislature to tax every voter $1 for public school 
_ purposes. —— The Scotch residents of Cincinnati are raising a 
. subscription for the widow of James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, 
who is in very needy circumstances. —— The recent strike of the 
printers of the Cincinnati Typographical Union has resulted in a 
complete failure. —— An enterprising young man from the West 
brought into Milwaukie four elks, which he has trained for harness, 
and offers them for sale. A man named Smith has been fined 
$100 at Lagrange, Tenn., for using postage stamps which had 
. been before in use. —— Detroit may well celebrate the opening of 
the Great Western Railway. When the enterprise is completed, 
she will be within twenty-four hours of New York. —— There are 
69,300 volumes in Brown University and other libraries of Provi- 
dence. There are 238,000 barrels of ale manufactured in 
Albany, yearly. This requires the consumption of 600,000 pounds 
of hops, worth 35 cents per pound. The number of persons em- 
ployed is about 700. They are making paper out of reeds or 
cane of a peculiar kind, which is grown at the South. Also from 
pine shavings. —— Female compositors are being steadily intro- 
duced into printing offices throughout the country. There are 
thirteen thousand marriageable girls now in the factories of Low- 
-ell. It is pleasant to know in this world of misery that there are 
thirteen thousand men yet to be happy. —— The Mormons are 
. discussing the policy of a railroad from Salt Lake to San Benar- 
dino. —— Pittsburg is agitating the question of compelling every 
manufactory and other establishment to consume its own smoke, 
and thus prevent the falling of soot, that fills the atmosphere 
and blackens everything animate and inanimate in that smoky 
city. —— Some of the nerves of the human body are so small that 
six of them, ranged in a row, are only equal to the thickness of a 
fine hair. —— It is rumored that Mr. Latham threatens to publish 
the 500 poems which didn’t take the prize of $500. The New 
York Mirror hopes he wont, and intimates that it would be an 
odeous thing if he did. —— Shakspeare’s “ Hamlet ” has recently 
been perfosmed in Stockholm for the first time, with great ap- 
plause. The translation adopted was Professor Hagbeg’s. —— A 
file of Ben Franklin’s newspaper, the Pennsylvania Gazette, from 
1753 to 1765, has turned up in the hands of a poor man. It is 
worth a good sum. There is much American history contained 
in it.——'The Utah Indians have been committing a series of 

depredations in the southern portion of the State. 


¢ > 


West Froripa.—The citizens of Florida, west of the Chatta- 
hoochee, wish to cede that portion of the State to Alabama, and 
the legislature of Alabama have passed resolutions to take steps 
to admit them into that State. The slip of territory referred to is 
about one hundred and sixty miles in length by fifty or sixty miles 
in breadth, lying upon the Gulf of Mexico, the shore of which, in 
the event of the cession being made, would become the southern 
boundary of Alabama. 

ARcHITECTURAL.—Trinity Church at Claremont, N. H., is con- 

' structed in a curious style of architecture. The timbers are out- 
side, giving it the appearance of an animal with the bones without 
the skin. It has three roofs, three crosses, and all the timbers and 
braces three fold. The interior finish, even in the minutest par- 
ticulars, is symbolical of Trinity. 


_ Masonic Temrie.—Enough money has been already subscrib- 
ed to the Masonic Temple, proposed to be erected in Fredericks- 
. Va., it is said, to justify the ordering of the statue of Wash- 

an to be executed by Mr. Powers, and will be of fall 
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Loncevity 1x THE Navy.—There is not at present, it is said, 
@ captain in the U. 8. Navy who was born in this century. The 
average age of officers of this rank is about 70 years. 


Scrcerpe.—Joseph Burr, mail carrier between Ashby and Town- 
vend, hung himself in his barn. Cause unknown. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The Pilgrim Society, of Charleston, S. C., has subscribed the 
sum of $500 towards erecting a monument to thé Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. 


During the last year the papers have recorded 112 fatal acci- 
dents by camphene; 207 serious and lasting injuries by the same 
cause ; and 36 slightly burned. 

The wife of Col. Francis Lee, U. S. A., died at Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota, on the 30i:h of November. She was the sister of Maj. 
Sibley, U. S. Dragoons. 

Mr. George W. Howell was thrown from a wagon and killed, 
at Richmond, Va., recently. He was chief o r at that place 
in the office of the Washington and New Orleans Telegraph. 


Charles de Montholon has been appointed consul general of 
France at New York. He is the son of Napoleor’s general, and 
has been many years in the French service. 


There is a small stream in the town of Cobleskill, Scoharie 
county, N. Y., which issues from a natural well of unknown depth, 
= disappears and pursties a subterranean passage fer seven 
miles. 

A California paper gives the following as a bill of fare at a Chi- 
nese restaurant in that city: “Cat Cutlet, 25 cents; Griddled 
Rats, 6 cents; Dog Soup, 12 cents; Roast Dog, 18 cents ; Dog 
Pie, 6 cents.” 

Our government paid, during the last ycar, the Collins line of 
steamships eighty-six cents for every letter which they carried 
across the Atlantic, and received in return but nineteen cents. 
Rather an unprofitable speculation, that. 


Each of the four steamers of the Collins line have crossed the 
Atlantic about forty times, conveying, in the aggregate, from fifty 
to sixty thousand persons, and not a life has been lost by neglect, 
carelessness, or accident. ‘ 

By a new law of Vermont, all baggage-masters and station- 
agents on the railroads of the State, are required to give “checks” 
to the owners of baggage, when delivered to their keeping for 
ceretation, under a penalty of ten dollars for each neglect to 

80. 


A singular death occurred in New York on Wednesday week. 
A little girl was «desirous to see the body of a young man, in a 
neighboring house, who had been murdered. She had been al- 
lowed to do so by her parents, but fainted at the sight, was carried 
home in convulsions, and soon died. 

Igt farmers observe well the high prices which fruit brings in 
our markets, and, in future raise plenty of apples and pears. Fall 
and winter fruit—that is, such as will keep through January— 
brings large prices. Fair, large apples sell for five cents apiece, in 
Boston ; and pears from eight to ten cents, and even more, each. 

“ Lady apples,” universally employed for the adornmeut of re- 
freshment tables on New Year’s Day, are extravagantly dear, and 
poor, too, this year. They sell for twenty dollars a barrel, or re- 
tail at thirty-seven and a half cents per quart, and thirty-one cents 
per dozen. Farmers, desirous of making money, will take notice. 

The total importations of oil into the Wifited States for 1853, 
were: Sperm oil, 103,077 barrels ; whale oil,#260,114 bbls ; whale- 
bone, 5,652,300 lbs. There are now employed in the whale fish- 
ery, 602 ships and barques, 28 brigs and 38 schooners, making a 
total tonnage of 208,029, more than three quarters of which is 
owned in Massachusetts. 


Foreign Items. 


The Turks are still holding the island of Mokan. * 


Silver mines of extraordinary richness have been discovered 
near Acapulco. 

There has been no confirmation yet that Persia “has declared 
war, but it is suppored to be true. 

The “ Hebe,” an English ship, had been fired into by the Rus- 
sians, and then boarded near Trebizond. 

The Sultan maintains his resolve not to enter upon the paths of 
negotiation while his territory remains violated. 

It is reported in England that negotiations were p ing in 
— for the cession of the island of Tigre to the United 

tates. 

At Shanghe and Amoy, fighting was still going on, and t 
disaffection had manifested itself’ at wen 
quiet, but the inhabitants were in much dread. 


The present naval force of Great Britain consists of 545 ships 

of war (either building, in ordinary, or in commission), carrying 
from 10 to 120 guns each. Also 118 ships doing harbor duty, and 
50 revenue vessels for the coast-guard service. 
é Mr. Van Buren, we hear, is now in Rome, with his son, living 
in a small house, with-a large garden, on the Via Gregoria. He 
finds that a winter residence in Rome agrees with his health and 
spirits. 

In Aarau, a town of 6000 to 8000 inhabitants, in Switzerland, 
the Protestants and Catholics have but one church. They share 
it peacefully together. What is more, considering man’s preju- 
dices, they have one graveyard—and there their dust mingles. 

The British admiral, on the Pacific station, writes to his gov- 
ernment that the total quantity of guano on the Chincha Islands, 
Peru, is only 8,600,000 tons; and that, at the present rate of ex- 
portation, it will be exhausted, i. e., so much of it as would pay 
freight, in eight or nine years. 

The statue to Marshal Ney, raised by order of the French em- 
eror, was to be inaugurated on the 7th ult., the anniversary of 
isdeath. This monument, which is placed im the grand alley of 

the observatory, stands on the very spot where the marshal was 
executed. 

_ M.de Planard,a French dramatist of considerable note, has 
just died at Paris, aged seventy. He wrote more than fifty works, 
most of them comic operas—and some of the latter were set to 
music by Harold, Caraffa, Halevy, Ambroise, and other eminent 
composers. 

The Paris correspondent of the Leader states that a marked 

on in business prevails at Paris. Trade languishes, and 
the dearth of bread prevents the provinces from buying. All the 
pecuniary resources of the workingmen of the towns and country, 
about thirty millions of people, are absorbed in eking out a bare 
subsistence. 

The Leader thinks that Victor Hugo has committed an enor- 
mous mistake in his recent work, “Chatiments.” It is a thick 
volume of poems, fiery with indignation, terrible in-sarcasm, copi- 
ous in contempt, vehement. in itention directed against Louis 
Napoleon and his accomplices. Victor Hugo is a good writer and 
a good hater; but his hate is verbose. . 


Sands of Gold. J 


.... A thing of beauty is a joy forever —Shelley. 

..-. Heaven lies about us in our infancy.— Wordsworth. 

.... We measure minds by their stature ; it would be better to 
esteem them by their beauty.—Joubert. 

.... O, conscience! conscience! man’s most faithful friend.— 
Crabbe. . 

.... “A person with a bad name is already half hanged,” saith 
the old proverb.— Whipple. 

.... Anger is blood, poured and lexed into a froth; but 
malice is the wisdom of our wrath.—Sir W. Davenant. 

.... The elephant is never won by anger; nor must that man 
who would reclaim a lion, take him by the teeth.—Dryden. 

..+. Is’ beauty vain because it will fade? Then are earth’s 
green robe and heaven’s light vain.—Pierpont. 

.++. It ever is the marked propensity of restless and aspiring 
minds to look into the stretch of dark faturity—Joanna Baillie. 

.... As nightingales upon glow-worms feed, so poets live upon 
the living light of nature and of beauty.— Bailey. 

.... Ambition is an idol, on whose wings great minds are car- 
ye bad to extreme—to be sublimely great, or to be nothing.— 


..+. The cheat, ambition, eager to espouse dominion, courts it 
with a lying show, and shines in borrowed pomp to serve a turn. 
—Jeffrey. 


Joker's 


A vocalist says he could sing “Away down on the old Tar 
River,” if he could only get the “ pitch.’ 

A miserly old fellow, down east, has hit upon an experiment to 
save candles. He uses the “ light of other days.” 


A western writer thinks that if the proper way of spelling tho 
is “though,” and bo is “beau ;” the proper way, he thinks, of 
spelling potatoes is poughteighteauz. 

The American papers report the particulars of a fire in the ° 
house of Mr. G. P. R. James, whereby one stor(e)y was con- 
sumed. What a pity it didn’t burn many more !—London Diogenes. 


A wag, having a revolver, was arrested recently, and taken be- 
fore an alderman on a charge of “carrying a concealed weapon,” 
but proving he had not concealed it, but carried it openly, he was 
discharged. 

Shall ladies have votes? “Certainly,” replies a strong-minded 
woman of our acquaintance. “Is woman made only to sew on 
buttons? And, if she is, you have no right to turn away the nee- 
dle from thepoll.” 


A Connecticut minister having walked through a village church- 
yard, and observed the indiscriminate praises bestowed upon the 
dead, wrote upon the gate-post the following line: “ Here lies the 
dead, and here the living lie !” 


The most decided case of nativeism we have recently heard, is 
that of a person, in this city, who was asked to attend the Pilgrim 
Ball, held at Plymouth. He replied that he was not going forty 
miles to aygnd a celebration in honor of the arrival of a parcel of 
foreigners 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Prercrt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of ks of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views ; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their & Vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the Best American 
authors, with a current news record of the tiniés; al r an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refererice and présent enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG: OF.OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and gems, and origi- 


nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, on sectarian 
questions. it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign “nd domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possibie amcutt of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering tue entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the mast 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PICTORIAL. 

The Fta@ is printed on fine white , With new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Taz Fag or ovr Unton, and one copy of Gizason’s PicToriAL, 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 
*, The FLAG can be obtained at any of the depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 


CoRNER OF TREMONT AND Srreers, Boston, Mss. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 6 South Streets, Baltimore. 


. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. . 

. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Cheswut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. _ 
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HORSTMANN’S FACTORY. 


engraving exe- 
cuted by our artist, Mr. Dev. 
ereux. The establishment of 
the Messrs. Horstmann is, 
without exception, the larg- 
est, most complete and orna- 
mental structure ever erected 
in our country for manufac- 


ter designs, and under the di- 
rection of the areliitect, Mr. 
I. C. Hoxie. Ove? the main 
Stairway rises a tower one 
hundred and twenty-four feet 
high above the sidewalk, built 
of brick, and quite ornamen- 
tal. The fronts are hand- 
somely constructed, with pro- 
jecting anteas, corbel courses, 
and circle head- 
ed windows, that give to the 
building a 
two 
lions of brick were used in its 
construction. ‘The walls are 
twenty-eight inches thick, and 
no plaster is used on them— 
they being finished as smooth 
on the inner as the outer side. 
The steam engine is on the 
system, is capable 
ing worked to one hundred 
and sixty horse-power. The 
interior of this structure 
is supplied with all the con- 
veniences and improvements 
of modern science—in light- 
ing, heating and ventilation— 
for the comfort of the five or 
six hundred persons therein 
employed. The cost of erec- 
tion has exceeded $100,000. 
The Messrs. Horstmann have 
been long celebrated as ex- 
tensive of mil- 
‘itary goods passemen- 
terie—their business hav 
been established as far | 
as 1815. They also manufac- 
ture carriage laces and trim- 
mings, tailors’, curtain, up- 
holstery and blind trimmings, 
and quilted cloak bindings, 
etc. The capital employed in 
their business is about half a 
million of dollars. 


* 
j 
WS Of all the great manulac- 
present stronger evidences of 
SS the importance of American 
gress rous apprecia- 
~ ‘Hon, than our sister city, Phiil- 
Sees H adelphia. As one of the most 
prominent landmarks in the 
SS dence, we have the pleasure 
, HORSTMANN’S MANUFACTORY, FIFTH AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
= = = = = = = = = 
n RANGOON——THE PRINCIPAL PORT OF THE BURMAN EMPIRE. (For description, see page 46.) 


